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Sard Harker 


John Masefield 


“*Sard Harker’ is written with verve and galt. It has 
the relish for rough life and the gusto of Smollett. 
Life has been poured into the pages of this book in 
beautiful prose, in which Masefield has caught up the 
clash of human passion and the loveliness and fierce 
beauty of nature.”—-New York Times. 


“Masefield writes as directly as an atrow speeding to 
its mark. The story rushes from page to page through 
the most amazing and incredible adventures. ‘Sard 
Harker is a grand, exciting book with no ‘arty’ non- 
sense in it, a book for he-men .. . but he-men with 
intelligence.”"——New York Evening Post Literary Review. 
“A great heroic tale. It is no piece of description, no 

articular adventure, no character—not even that of Sard 

arker himself. It is the whole book which asserts its 


own greatness.”—London Times Supplement. 
Price $2.50 


Arnold Waterlow 


May Sinclair 


“May Sinclair has in her ‘Arnold Waterlow: A Life’ 
achieved the greatest artistic success of her career, The 
characters are flesh and blood. The description of child 
life in the early chapters may without hesitation be com- 
pared with the beginning of ‘David Copperfield.’ So 
far as England is concerned, ‘Arnold Waterlow: A Life’ 
is the novel of 1924.”—-The Chicago Tribune. $2.50 


Matilda, Governess 
of the English 


Sophia Cleugh 


A revel of dukes and duchesses, Lords and Ladies, a 
marriage by proxy, and Matilda—spunky, sedate, mod- 
- irresistible little governess of both English and 
ove, 

Sophia Clengh has written a romance irresponsibly 
and spontaneously gay. It has that genial and gusty 
grace of the nineteenth century, and embodies movement 
with good humor and wit. $2.50 


Redcliff 


Eden Phillpotts 


Mr. Phillpotts has painted another delightful picture of 
English life, but this time it is a little fishing village 
on the Devon coast. Men and women, rich and poor, 
young and old, simple wisdom, homely philosophy, love, 
death, pomp, and misfortune—all in an element of —- 
gentle, persuasive humor. $2.50 








x 
Ask your dealer to show you these books, You will find him interested in helping you make the proper selection 





The Beauty of 
the Purple 


William Stearns Dav:s 


“Of them all . . it is doubtful if there is any that 
can exceed “The Beauty of the Purple’ in the magnifi- 
cence of its setting, the power of its emotional appeal, 
the interest of its narrative, the essentially romantic 
nature of its story.”—Literary Digest International Book 
Review. 

“Abounding in intrigues and dramatic suspense .. . 
it holds human interest. A thoroughly entertaining 
novel.”—Saturday Review of Literature. 

“A story—a real one. Best of all it carries yom right 
along and you will not be satisfied after once starting 
it until you have finished. It stirs my blood, kindles a 
new life in me to get hold of a book like this.”—St. Paul 
Daily News. $2.50 


in the Land of Youth 


James Stephens 


The Taillteann gold medal was awarded James Stephens 
for his novel “Deirdre,” published last year. “In the 
Land of Youth” is its companion volume—a tale of 
fairies, gods, and fantasies, of philosophies, and delicious 
fooling. 

“As Irish as a shamrock, as fresh as the dew on 
clover, and as individual as the song of a hermit thrush.” 


—Brooklyn Eagle. $2.50 


La Roux 


Johnston Abbott 


Here is a story full of adventurous incident—the story 
of a high-bred French girl who goes to the wilderness 
of early Canada to find and make restitution to a man 
who was robbed by her father. Her courage and per- 
sistence in the face of danger and discouragement, her 
perils and escapes, the wiles of her enemies, and the 
loyalty of her new-found friends make a thrilling tale 
which works up to a most dramatic climax and a happy 
ending. $2.25 


The Law of the 
Threshold 


Flora Annie Steel 


Maya Day, a talented Indian girl, educated in the West, 
returned to India filled with a desire to purify the 
ancient cult of the Tantracists, and how in consequence 
of her ignorance of the hidden forces at work there, 
she found herself baffied by the secret plans of Hindu 
politicians and fanatics. A gripping story by a master 
of India fiction, $2.25 
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The Week 


REAT BRITAIN’S present attitude toward 
Egypt represents a return to a brutal and 
arbaric policy which the world had some reason to 
believe had been outgrown. Certainly, the murder 
of Major-General Sir Lee Stack was an outrage 
which cannot be too. deeply regretted; and there is 
nfortunately all too much precedent for the de- 
anded apology and the fine of £500,000. But the 
Baldwin government was not content to stop with 
hese customary impositions. In a manner which 
suggests that it regards Sir Lee’s assassination as a 
ucky stroke of fortune for its own political pur- 
poses, it dishonors the memory of its gallant servant 
by making his murder the pretext to tighten its hold 
pn the Sudan. If the London government had fore- 
een the murder and laid its plans in advance it 
ould not have been more prompt in demanding as 
payment all the things which it has been trying to 
ecure by peaceful or quasi-peaceful means from 
e Egyptians ever since the protectorate was aban- 
toned. 















GREAT BRITAIN will win, of course, in her con- 
test. The Egyptians have no military force with 
which to oppose her and there is no outside quarter 
from which to expect aid. They have voted to 
appeal to the League of Nations; but little help 
can be expected from that quarter, especially as 
Egypt is not a member. Great Britain has 
already declared that she will accept no outside 
interference in Egyptian affairs and would re- 
gard action by any third power under Article 
XI of the League Covenant as an unfriendly act. 
In view of our own attitude as expressed in the 
Monroe Doctrine, no American has the right to 
exhibit moral indignation over this policy; but we 
have the right to deplore the cynicism with which 
the British government thrusts aside such minor 
matters as justice and respect for the opinion of 
mankind in order to confirm her title to some im- 
portant territory and to strengthen her control of 
the Suez Canal. The realists of the Paris boule- 
vards are already saying that this marks the end of 
the Wilsonian dream of autonomy for suppressed 
nationalities. Under this view, the truculence of 
the British note is intended to serve notice on Egypt, 
India, and the whole Mohammedan world that no 
relief may be expected from “The White Man’s 
Burden” —i. e., the burden the white man lays upon 
those of other colors. 


"THE Navy Department now calmly and casually 
informs the country that an American fleet is to go 
on a junket to the Antipodes next summer—a 
junket which will be extremely costly, in more ways 
than one. Twelve dreadnaughts, four light cruisers, 
thirty-six destroyers are to participate; extensive 
maneeuvres will be held at Hawaii, and others will 
take place in Australian and New Zealand waters. 
The Navy may have been quite innocent in planning 
the cruise; but its effect can hardly be other than 
wholly bad. Japanese opinion is still inflamed be- 
cause of the affront contained in our immigration 
law; and by them the cruise is certain to be inter- 
preted, privately if not publicly, as a rattling of the 
sabre, a parade of our strength for the effect on pos- 
sible antagonists. This will be doubly true of a 
cruise which includes a visit to Australia, with the 
natural accompaniment of toasts to “white suprem- 
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acy in the Pacific’ and reiterations that “Anglo- 
Saxons must stand together.” Under all the cir- 
cumstances, the cruise is in the worst possible taste. 
It can serve no useful naval purpose, and the tax- 
payers’ money could be expended otherwise to in- 
finitely greater advantage. 


‘THE new British government has rejected the 
treaties which MacDonald signed with Russia. 
They will not even be submitted to Parliament 
for ratification. The government insists that the 
Zinovieff letter was genuine, and that the Third 
Internationale, with the full knowledge of the 
Soviet government, is persisting in communist agita- 
tion in the British Isles. The rupture of relations 
is drastic, but of course not unexpected. Having 
based their campaign largely on the undesirability 
of the treaties and the genuineness of the Zinovieft 
letter, the Conservatives could hardly do less. A 
similar development may be expected in France if 
the Herriot government should succeed in negotiat- 
ing treaties before its downfall. The Russians have 
neither the ability nor the inclination to make such 
arrangements regarding payment to French and 
British bondholders and owners of expropriated 
factories as will satisfy a conservative government 
in either country. The communist believes, with 
more than religious fervor, that payment of such 
debts to Western “capitalists” is immoral. He will 
go only so far in promises to pay as he is obliged to; 
and all the known laws of human nature indicate 
that he will also give no more than lip service to the 
promise to abstain from propaganda in those coun- 
tries. The problem of establishing amicable rela- 
tions between Communist Russia and the conserva- 
tive Western powers, including America, is one 
which grows more difficult the more it is studied. 


‘THE report on political action of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
is an excellent example of double-barreled diplo- 
macy. By a carefully phrased endorsement of the 
traditional non-partisan policy and a failure to rec- 
ommend a Labor party, it saves the faces of those 
few but important leaders who revolted when the 
Federation endorsed La Follette. By an assump- 
tion that the endorsement of La Follette was a 
legitimate expression of the non-partisan policy—as 
technically it was—and by an expression of qualified 
satisfaction with the results of the campaign, it pla- 
cates the Progressives and protects the Administra- 
tion’s record. If the more hot-headed on both sides 
can be restrained from precipitating the issue on the 
floor, the general desire to avoid a clash which 
would leave its mark on the trade union movement 
will be fulfilled. The leaders of the progressive 
political actionists are wisely supporting the resolu- 
tion, since a battle for the Labor party idea in the 
convention would be poor strategy at this time. If 
lost it would do much to defeat their hopes; if won 
it would merely put the union label definitely on a 
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party which they know must be much broader i 
scope and more inclusive in origin to be successfy 
Furthermore, what they need most is not the ¢ 
dorsement of the Federation—which can be ob 
tained again during a campaign if conditions ar 
favorable—but the support of constituent nations 


and international unions, which alone have thé 


funds to make Labor's political efforts count. | 
this case as in most others the Federation folloy 
rather than leads the policy of the several union 
leaving a decisive issue to be achieved outside its off 
cial cognizance. 


THE New York League of Women Voters m¢ 


last week to congratulate itself on having rooted oy 


sixty percent of the voters of the state in the recenj 


election. The League labored hugely in 104 or 10; 
organized districts in the state during the campaig 
as did all the state leagues that net the country : 
one of the most earnest and most reasonable organ 
izations of our over-organized life. It is a standar 
cynicism to point out that the holy ardor engendere 
by the suffrage fight did not sweep politics pure a 
the first national election in which women had th 
vote. Instead of repudiating existing parties th 
women swallowed them—they created, that is, 

league which derives its vitality from the health 
clash of party strife. By fostering keen partisa 
discussion among its members it trains them in p: 
litical thinking, and subjects party issues to the tes 
of sharp friendly scrutiny. By uniting its membe 

on broad questions of general welfare or nation: 
policy it carries the unexceptionable weight of 


non-partisan body. As a political organization it § 


a paradox; yet it is the most intelligent politic: 
organization in the country, and the direct result 
all cynics note, of the nineteenth amendment. 


‘THE women who formed the League were move 
at the beginning by the responsibilities of victory 
They made it a women’s organization for the ed 
cation and advancement of women. But in the broa 
range of its activities in the last five years th 


emphasis has changed from woman to voter. Th® 


League still holds itself responsible, of course, fo: 
the interests of women in legislation, but it has com 
to class the social and legal disabilities still suffere 
by women among other grievances to be remove 
as soon as possible, no doubt, but not to be over 
emphasized in the face of graver general reform 
Its membership has ceased to be so much a sex as 
convenient classification of citizens with a speci 
class of interests in common. “The tendency to fo 
get themselves, or at any rate to forget their s¢ 
was strongly evident among the delegates to !2! 
week’s New York convention. It was a sound, ale 
membership, apparently neither more nor less int 
ligent than any picked gathering, though necessan 
more disinterested, intent upon the business of a 

markably well-run organization. The resolutiom 
concerning women’s interests were taken up w 
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the same business-like, reasonable spirit that marked 
the other proceedings. There was no edge of re- 
sentment or apology or challenge. The old sen- 
sitivity of suffrage days has passed, and now, five 

years after the great upheaval, appears its true 
fruit, acceptance. The spectacle of a woman poli- 
tician goes unnoticed, even by herself. 


Then as far as the guardianship of a state is con- 
cerned there is no difference between the natures of 
the man and of the woman, but only different degrees 
of weakness and strength. 


Plato would be surprised, no doubt, to find us not 
merely agreeing with him, but practising the theory 
without thinking twice about it. 


OWEN YOUNG'S statement on the working of 
the Dawes plan offers the assurance that for one 
year at least Germany need not be adjudged in de- 
fault under the accepted scheme of payments. The 
billion marks to be paid into the Reichsbank by next 
August on reparations account will be available. A 
considerable part of this sum, to be sure, comes out 
of the proceeds of the recent international loan. No 
valid inference can be drawn as to Germany’s ability 
to pay the billion and a quarter due in 1926, nor the 
two billion and a half due annually thereafter. Such 
payments can be made only if the economic revival 
of Germany proceeds at a pace more rapid than it 
is safe at the present time to predict. Mr. Young is 
confident that the process of economic revival is well 
under way and there are many facts bearing an 
optimistic interpretation. Employment is better than 
last year, and statistics of consumption give signs of 
some improvement in the standard of living. Re- 
cent reductions in rates of taxation that were too 
high for maximum fiscal yield will help toward eco- 
nomic revival. If pending negotiations for the com- 
mercial treaties give Germany a fair chance in inter- 
national trade it is possible that considerable repara- 
tions payments may be made under the Dawes plan, 
however far they may fall short of Allied expecta- 
tions. 


TO be honored in death and buried with the pomp 
and circumstance of princes—be a bootlegger. We 
quote from the New York Times the account of the 
funeral in Chicago of one Dion O’Banion, thirty- 
two year old ruler of the Chicago underworld, king 
of hijackers and, according to the Chief of Police 
of Chicago, director of at least twenty-five murders: 


Twenty-six truck loads of flowers, one thousand 
persons were at the cemetery . . . It was recognized 
by gangmen, gunmen, all factions of the liquor traffic 
and all groups which have trouble with the police as 
an occasion for . . . doing honor to the greatest rep- 
resentative of their general class . . . Louis Altiere, 
O’Banion’s pal and lieutenant . . .in a purple collar 
and frock coat, a sheaf of lilies of the valley on the 
lapel, touched his eyes with a handkerchief of dashing 
pattern and rearranged the flowers in order to give a 


better effect to the floral tribute of the widow—a pil- 
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lar seven feet high, made of two thousand red roses. 
“Now play,” he whispered behind a gloved hand, when 
the pallbearers and other principal mourners had 
deposited their revolvers with friends and filled the 
room... From twenty-six trucks an acre was 
covered with floral pieces with pious and sentimental 
inscriptions in violets and forget-me-nots. The biggest 
of them was a seven foot wall of carnations bearing 
in gigantic letters the words: “To our pal—from the 
gang.” Amid sobs from hundreds the splendid coflin 
was slowly lowered into the grave. 


Thus goeth the gentle criminal to his reward. 
When prohibitory duty’s to ne done, to be done, the 
policeman’s lot is not a happy one, happy one. 


THE civil war in China has ended inconclusively 
as usual. Chang Tso-lin’s armies have been victori- 
ous, Wu Pei-fu’s have been defeated and what is 
styled a peace conference has been called, but this is 
far from meaning that there will be at last peace in 
China. Instead there is every reason to expect a 
renewal of fighting after the usual winter and spring 
interval of inactivity. Before there can be anything 
approaching settlement in China the country must 
be cleared of the military groups spread all over the 
country. They must be eliminated either by the 
force of a public opinion weary with ceaseless civil 
war or by the supremacy of one group. In prac- 
tical fact it must be the latter, as there is no organ- 
ized public opinion of any potency in the country 
now. There have been numerous patched-up peace 
agreements in the last few years and all have 
amounted only to temporary truces. Whichever 
side was worsted only had its strength temporarily 
impaired.- When it had time to recover, the war 
started all over again. Such has been China's in- 
ternal history since 1911 and nothing has now oc- 
curred from which any change is to be expected. 
Even the removal of the boy Emperor from the 
Forbidden City will have little direct influence, be- 
cause such monarchist sentiment as exists will not be 
diminished by that act. 


THIS year’s war was the most severe of any since 
the overthrow of the monarchy, but there was no 
decision in the sense that one of the two contenders 
was climinated. Wu Pei-fu was put out of action 
not in battle but by the treachery of one of his sub- 
ordinate commanders, Feng Yu-hsiang, the so- 
called Christian general who has long been the little 
darling of the American missionaries and who now 
has given his heathen compatriots a dubious demon- 
stration of Christian ethics by deserting his com- 
mander in the midst c »attle and going over to the 
enemy. Wu Pei-fu’s main army was cut off and 
broken up and Wu himself forced to flee, but a 
number of military governors have already an- 
nounced they do not recognize the new régime in 
Peking but adhere to their loyalty to Wu Pei-fu. 
The customary political and military intriguery will 
continue, new combinations be formed and a ‘new 
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test of strength made when the time is propitious, 
even if some sort of agreement be signed at the 
forthcoming conference in Tientsin. If Chang Tso- 
lin had carried on the campaign until the other semi- 
independent armies were crushed or frightened into 
submission there might have been unification. A 
dictated peace is the only kind possible for China 
now or until there is a civil government strong 
enough to subdue all the military chieftains. 


THE railway strike which suspended communica- 
tions in Austria and compelled Chancellor Seipel to 
resign is symptomatic of something more serious 
than labor difficulties. The burden of paying for 
the “reconstruction” for which the League of Na- 
tions and the great banking groups of Europe and 
America take credit is becoming impossible to bear 
and the labor unions, being the best organized, are 
making the most vigorous protests. The League is 
still concerned first with balancing budgets and pro- 
tecting its loan, the Austrian people with clothing 
themselves warmly enough to keep warm and buy- 
ing enough food to keep their children fed. In 
Austria’s economic situation the two are mutually 
exclusive unless Austria is given time. But the 
League cries insistently for economy, economy 
means higher taxes and the dismissal of more state 
employes to be added to the 100,000 unemployed 
in a country of 6,000,000, prices mount steadily 
and incomes remain stable or are disproportionate- 
ly increased. The financial panic which hit all Cen- 
tral Europe after the; franc speculations has been 
especially disastrous in Austria. The League at its 
last meeting imposed severer restrictions on the 
Austrian government. The combination of circum- 
stances has made living conditions in Vienna worse 
than at any time since the collapse after the Armis- 
tice. 


Can the British Government 
Scrap the Protocol? 


CCORDING to the cables from London the 
British government has held up the process 

of international negotiation which the Assembly 
of the League of Nations at its September meeting 
started for the benefit of general pacification and 
disarmament. The next step was to have been the 
summoning of a conference on disarmament to as- 
semble in Geneva in June, and the ratification of the 
Protocol was to be dependent on the success of this 
congress. But the British government is opposed 
to a disarmament conference at the present time, 
and apparently it is doubtful about some aspects of 
the Protocol which it seems disinclined to accept 
without reservations. It is fully aware, however, 
that the proposed disarmament conference and the 


- Protocol are parts of a plan of European pacifica- 
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tion which it cannot abandon or indefinitely delay 
without providing a substitute. What action it will 
take to keep the work of pacification on the march 
without falling back eventually upon an acceptance 
with or without modifications of the Geneva plan 
remains to be seen. 

Americans should take some trouble to under. 
stand the nature of the plan which the League i; 
now promoting for the organization of peace and 
the future security of a comparatively disarmed so. 
ciety of nations. It differs radically from the Cove. 
nant in that it begins by declaring aggressive war 
to be an international crime which every signatory 
of the Protocol is pledged to abandon. It expresse; 
for the first time in the form of an international 
verdict the moral abhorrence of war. which the e\. 
periences of the last decade have precipitated in the 
spirits of all understanding men and women. But it 
does more than that. It proposes an elaborate plan 
for giving legal and political effect to the outlawry 
of aggressive war. It defines the aggressor as ; 
nation which refuses to submit a dispute or an a! 
leged grievance to arbitration, and it tries to pro- 
vide in that case for the effective co-operative con. 
demnation of the aggressor by the whole civilize: 
world. The question of the penalties which the ou. 
law would incur is not and could not be completely 
answered by the Protocol. Its provisions for the 
enforcement are the most doubtful and ambiguou 
in the new document. Misgivings about them have 
no doubt determined the action of the British gov- 
ernment in delaying its consideration. But whether 
they stand or fall, some such sanctions seem neces: 


sary to the peace of mind of many nations on thefl 


continent of Europe who have most to fear from : 
possible aggressive war and who have been mos 
reluctant in the past to trust their security to any: 
thing but adequate military preparations for de 
fense. 

The scruples of the British government clearly 
arise from its indisposition to pledge itself to en- 
force penalties for aggressive war against a non 
European friendly nation such as the United States. 
There is, of course, small chance that the United 
States will for many years ratify the Protocol. !f 
in the meantime they engage in a dispute with : 
government which had pledged itself to give up ur 
arbitrated war and to treat it as a crime and if they 
refused to recognize the definition of aggressive wat 
adopted by the League, the carrying out of the plas 
might demand the condemnation of the United 
States as an outlaw and the enforcement of appro 
priate penalties. The task of enforcing such pena! 
ties would under the circumstances fall to the shart 
oi Great Britain as the chief European naval pov 
er, and British statesmen are naturally reluctant t 
assume any obligation which would bind their gov 
ernment in such circumstances to execute a judgment 
of the League against their English speaking bret’ 
ren. They will in all probability never ratify th 
Protocol unless their own liabilities under it as 4 
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naval power are carefully limited and clearly de- 
fined. This is a counsel of prudence on their part 
which they are fully entitled to respect; and in so 
far as they do release themselves from any such 
obligation they will weaken the force of one of the 
most dangerous arguments which is used by the 
opponents of the Protocol in this country—the 
argument, viz., that the Protocol places the United 
States in the position of being obliged either to 
recognize the authority of the League and submit 
to its jurisdiction or in certain possible contingencies 
of being punished as a criminal outlaw by Europe, 
the British Empire and Japan. 

But while British statesmen are justified in seck- 
ing to limit the liability of their government for the 
execution of penalties against a non-European ag- 
gressor under the Protocol, it is very much to be 
hoped that they will not reject its salutary underly- 
ing idea—the idea of explicitly and effectively con- 
demning aggressive war as an international crime. 
Manifestly there can be no assurance of peace in 
Europe unless the nations continue their efforts to 
provide through improved international organiza- 
tion for greater security than they now enjoy or 
think they enjoy by virtue of the Covenant of the 
League. In spite of the Covenant the European 
powers with the exception of Germany are as thor- 
oughly armed as they were before the war and act 
and talk as if they felt as insecure. The French in 
particular, in spite of their present military su- 
premacy, have for many years insisted upon their 
need of special guarantees of future security— 
guarantees which were essentially military and 
implied the grant to France of a privileged posi- 
tion. But last September in Geneva, under the 
leadership of M. Herriot, a French government 
consented for the first time to supplement the Cove- 
nant, not by a defensive alliance with its former 
Allies, but by an international repudiation of war 
which, in so far as it worked, would bring the same 
security to all nations that it brought to France. 
This willingness in France to associate her own se- 
curity with the security of others is the most encour- 
aging development in the direction of organized 
peace which has occurred since the signing of the 
Armistice; and if the present British government 
tails to understand its importance and neglects to 
encourage the French to continue their well-doing, 
the one possible alternative will be a revival and an 
elaboration of the old system of ostensibly protec- 
tive but really aggressive military alliances. British 
statesmen recognize on the part of their people an 
obligation to contribute to French security. They 
can accomplish this result only by one of two meth- 
ods. They must either invoke some general ma- 
chinery for international security such as that pro- 
vided by the Protocol or they will have to organize 
a military bloc, which will provide security for none 
but victors in the war, and which will make this 
partial security dependent upon the continuation of 
an overwhelming military and naval preponderance. 
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We shall not believe, until we are forced to do 
so, that the British government will refuse to take 
advantage of the willingness of the existing French 
government to share the security which France in- 
sists upon as her own right with the other European 
peoples. If the Baldwin cabinet should finally re- 
fuse to proceed along the lines proposed at Geneva 
in September, it would, we believe, commit at the 
beginning of its career the kind of mistake which 
would result in the loss of the confidence of the 
British people. The longing for some organization 
of peace which will diminish and perhaps do away 
with the intolerable anxicties and suficrings of the 
past ten years is gradually obtaining the scope and 
intensity of a great popular agitation. For the first 
time the effort to organize peace has plucked up 
courage to attack the roots of militarism and to 
treat the nation which goes to war without submit- 
ting its grievance to independent adjudication as a 
criminal. It is only by radicalism of this kind that 
the civilized peoples can get rid of the insecurity, 
the fears, the fanaticism and the barbarism which 
are inseparable from war. Those governments 
which attempt to block the great reformation will 
be pushed aside. 

Yet we cannot blame the present British govern- 
ment for hesitating. The Protocol goes far beyond 
the Covenant in seeking to substitute law for war in 
the arbitrament of international disputes, but for 
that very reason the nations which agree to the 
Protocol and propose to put it into practice have 
implicitly assumed a much grayer responsibility for 
managing that the new international tribunals shall 
dispense justice as well as law than did the nations 
which signed the Covenant. The only law which 
these tribunals will at least in the beginning have to 
expound is the law contained in existing precedents 
and treaties; and it is notorious that those treaties 
are in part the result of wars, whose participants 
considered it perfectly justifiable to apply one rule 
to the victor and another to the vanquished. This 
practice has had the paradoxical result of building 
into the very structure of European international 
order strains which are bound gradually to wreck it. 
The treaties which brought the Great War to an 
end are crowded with provisions which themselves 
have no sanction but that of superior force; and if 
the new international tribunals are obliged to sus- 
tain these proofs of the necessary unrighteousness 
of vanquished as the final verdicts of organized in- 
ternational justice, the effort to substitute law for 
war will suffer in the end from an egregious and 
ignoble failure. There is one obvious and adequate 
test of whether the governments which favor the 
Protocol are seeking to substitute law for war or 
are merely trying to consolidate their legal title to 
the fruits of victory. It hangs upon their willing- 
ness to make those concessions which are necessary 
if Hungary, Germany and Russia are to become 
loyal supporters of the proposed organization of 
peace. The new society and law of nations would 
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be a sham from the start unless Russia, Hungary 
and Germany are admitted under conditions which 
atiord to Russians, Hungarians and Germans the 
same interest in keeping it alive and in contributing 
to its development as have the Czechs, Frenchmen 
or Englishmen. 


Whose Prosperity? 


IXTEEN million people voted for prosperity, 
and now they have it. Sixteen million crosses 
under the eagle instead of the star or the bell, and 
the wealth of the nation is increased within a month 
by some billions of dollars. At least, so they say 
who look with awe on the soaring values of the 
stock exchange. It is a simple faith, comforting 
many; why should scoffers disturb it? This way 
of getting rich is so much quicker than growing 
~crops, building houses, seeing that children get 
enough milk. If stock prices only go high enough, 
we are promised that all the rest will follow. 

It is not gracious to play the skeleton at the 
feast, or to look a gift horse in the mouth. But 
impish curiosity does prompt a few irrepressible 
questions. Just who are getting rich? How long 
are they likely to remain so? What will be the effect 
of their affluence upon others? 

If a man buys a share of stock at 75 and sells it 
at 100 he apparently makes $25. That is, he now 
has $100 in place of the $75 with which he started. 
But having it, what is he going to do with it? He 
may buy more shares. This way of getting rich is 
satisfactory so long as the market rises, but the 
moment stock prices fall below the level at which 
he began operations, his gain is cancelled. We 
therefore face as the first possibility that the market 
will go down again and that the only real gainers 
will be those who know when to sell as well as when 
to buy. Such gains are made at the expense of 
others and the nation is not one cent richer for 
them. 

Suppose, moreover, that the gainer who does 
know when to sell puts his money in relatively stable 
securities or in the bank, and uses the proceeds from 
time to time for larger current purchases. Here 
another danger threatens him. The prices of arti- 
cles as well as of shares may rise in response to the 
access of purchasing power. In that case there may 
come a time when his $100 will buy no more than 
his $75 bought before. Wage-earners and others 
of fixed incomes will be even worse off then he. 
When an upward race of prices occurs, the gains 
go only to those who are in such a fortunate position 
that the prices of what they sell rise faster than the 
prices of what they buy. Expertence has shown that 
these usually are manufacturers and employers. 
Their gains in such a case are made at the expense 
of others, and they comprise but a.small part of the 
population. Their gains disappear if prices fall 
again, and the increment to the nation is nil, 
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There remains the possibility that stock prices 
will in the long average remain above the level at 
which they started. That possibility can be fulfilled 
only if profits and dividends rise permanently above 
the level which determined the former value of the 
shares. Such a result could follow from one or 
both of two developments: Either the owners of 
industry might take a larger part of the national 
income than before, or the production of the nation 
per capita of the population might increase enough 
to yield the larger profits. If the owners take a 
larger part though there is no increase in produc. 
tivity, their gains will be at the expense of the ma. 
jority, and the nation as a whole will be no better 
off. 

We therefore come to the proposition that pros. 
perity can be real and permanent only if the physical 
productivity of the nation increases. Mere growth 
in the money value of capital, mere rising prices, 
though they may benefit favored individuals for a 
time, do not ber fit the whole population unless 
they are accompanied by a general increase in real 
wealth—a production of correspondingly larger 
amounts of goods and services. Without such an 
accompaniment, market booms and price inflation 
are sure to be temporary and injurious. 

To guess whether the majority of the sixteen mil. 
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lion are going to be cheated of their prosperity it is § 
therefore necessary to look at the physical measures | 


What kind of situation J 


of production and trade. 
did we have before the boom? Almost every in- 
dustry was producing at considerably less than its 
capacity. The stocks of commodities on hand ani 
Waiting for sale were larger than a year ago. Ac. 
cording to most informed estimates, there was not 
enough purchasing power among the general popv- 
lation to keep the factories which we have stead 
busy. On this account persons with access to sur- 
plus funds, who might have devoted them to new 
capital investments, were not very active in building 
factories and starting new enterprises. Their fail: 
ure to do so was not traceable to any lack of surp!us 
available for the purpose, since profits were large, 
capital could be borrowed at lower rates than for 
many years, and the enormous reserve oi gold in 
the banks made possible low rates for short-time 
loans. Industry languished rather because ther: 
was insufficient demand for consumable products on 
the part of the general public, and ‘nsufficient ce- 
mand for plants and machinery on the part of the 
enterprisers. 

Those who have studied the curve of consumers’ 
demand know that it fluctuates by a narrow margia 
and slowly. To increase it materially in a short time 
would require marked prosperity on the farms, 
great increases in employment and wages in the [2¢- 
tories. The farmers in some regions have this yet 
an enlarged purchasing power, though the improve 
ment has been much exaggerated. That part whic 
finds its way into retail markets is restricted by the 
necessity of paying old debts. The wage-earners 
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ricey [are no better off than a year ago. No such growth 
el at Hof general purchasing power has yet appeared in 
filled [this country as would warrant the expectation of a 
bove fm sudden and permanent boost for trade. A moderate 
f the Pa recovery was due, ¢..d gradual gains are to be ex- 
e or [mpected in the long run, but not a frenzied expansion. 
s of falf, therefore, production and employment rapidly 
‘onal Pm increase, if new capital investments are made in un- 
ition | precedented volume, we shall simply be piling up 
ough | surplus goods and factories to break the market 
ke a [sometime in the future, unless the ultimate consum- 
\duc. fiers evince a miraculous capacity to buy. 
ma- Of course, they may do so. It is just possible 
etter Jaathat the foreign crop failures of 1924 will be re- 
peated in 1925, that the price of grain will continue 
yros- Mato rise, and that the American farmers will become 
sical [really prosperous. Wages in the United States may 
ywth [possibly rise not merely as rapidly as food prices, 
‘ices, [but in addition as rapidly as the capacity of the aver- 
or a age wage-earner to produce. The ten percent of 
niess our production which is normally exported may in- 
real [crease prodigiously on account of:a recovery of Eu- 


reer fgrope under the Dawes plan—a recovery made in 

h an [spite of crop failures and the resulting high food 

ition Figprices. If these things happen, real prosperity may 
arrive. 

mil. But somehow the cynical observer does not see in 


it is the present situation quite so much assurance. It 
ures Mgdoes not look as if the stock market were intelli- 
ition gently discounting such factors as these. It looks 
y in. {more as if cheap money had at last, in spite of the 
restraints of bankers and the warnings of econo- 
mists, led to speculative inflation. It looks as if the 
common or garden Republican, having been fed 
with exaggerated hopes of his own party and ex- 
aggerated fears of other parties, were rushing to the 
stock market to cash in on prosperity. And it looks 
as if the insiders, seeing a chance of lending large 
sums abroad at high interest rates, were cashing in 
n the common or garden Republican. If the boom 
breaks early on the stock exchange, without inducing 
inflation of commodity prices and overproduction in 
industry, the majority of citizens will be lucky. But 
if trade and industry catch the madness, they are 
ure to run amok. That would mean soaring prices 
nd hopes for perhaps a year or two. After that 
»re faggit would be in order to ask the sixteen million how 
5 on ey like their prosperity. 
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Child Labor, the Home 


rgin and Liberty 
| N the current propaganda against the Child 
Labor Amendment, the economics of the issue 
s strangely subordinated. We are gravely assured 
by the various resolutions committees of manufac- 
rers, merchants and even the National Grange, 
bnce a progressive organization, that what is at 
take is our sacred liberty, the sanctity of our 
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homes. The defeat of the Amendment, according 
to Professor J. Gresham Machen of Princeton Uni- 
versity (letter to the New York Times, Nov. 18), 
would mean that “‘it is actually possible, despite re- 
cent indications, that American liberty and the 
sacredness of the American home have not yet alto- 
gether been destroyed.” 

The argument is simple. The Child Labor 
Amendment grants to Congress the power “‘to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age.” There is nothing in the 
Amendment to indicate that it applies only to com- 
mercial employments. If Congress chose, it might 
penalize the man who sets his seventeen year old 
son at mowing the lawn; or the woman who has her 
seventeen year old daughter help with the dishes. 
It is no answer, say the opponents of the Amend- 
ment, to urge that Congress would never do any- 
thing so idiotic as that. They are concerned with 
a principle. The immemorial right of the parent 
to train his child in useful tasks according to his own 
discretion is destroyed. The obligation of the child 
to contribute in proportion to his abilities is de- 
stroyed. Parents may still set their children at 
work; children may still make themselves useful, 
but it will no longer be by right and obligation, but 
by default of legislation and administrative ma- 
chinery. 

This is the argument that is now being repeated, 
with a hundred variaticns, throughout the United 
States. Its validity acmits of a simple test. Does 
any parent in the United States now enjoy dis- 
cretion beyond the possibility of legislative invasion, 
in disposing of his children’s time and labor that 
it is assumed the Child Labor Amendment would 
destroy? No. The states can now do everything 
that it is proposed to empower. the federal govern- 
ment to do. If liberty and the home are destroyed 
when a government is in a position to step in be- 
tween parent and child, they were destroyed upon 
the adoption of the Constitution, which did not es- 
tablish the patria potestas in a bill of rights. 

The Child Labor Amendment does not deprive 
the citizen of any liberties he now enjoys. It does 
not involve any new attack on the home. Not in 
principle. But the federal government might in 
practice regulate child labor more thoroughly than 
the state governments do. This is at bottom the 
reason both for the support of the Child Labor 
Amendment and for the opposition to it. 

Is it to be presumed that the legislators in Wash- 
ington will have the interests of children nearer to 
their hearts than the legislators at the several state 
capitols? We see no ground for such a presump- 
tion. But there are two reasons for presuming that 
the federal government would move more rapidly 
toward effective regulation than the average of the 
states. 

The first reason is that the federal government 
would not need to consider the effect of a child 
labor law upon interstate competition. If it fixed 
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the minimum age of factory employment at sixteen 
all factories throughout the country would have to 
conform. No habitual employer of child labor could 
escape the law by migrating to another state. He 
might indeed migrate to Ceylon or Japan, where he 
would find as many child slaves as he could use. But 
then he would encounter the customs barrier if he 
tried to compete in the American market. When 
on the other hand a state government fixes a high 
age limit for child labor, the exploiter of children 
has only to move across the nearest state boundary. 
He is free to ship the products of child slavery back 
into the state, to compete with the products of free 
labor. The regulating state loses business and tax- 
able property, without any equivalent humanitarian 
gain. If half the states had prohibited child labor, 
about as many children in the United States might 
still be found in factories, concentrated to be sure in 
the states of slack laws. 

The other reason why the federal government 
would be more likely to act than the states is that 
the dilution of the citizenry with physical and men- 
tal defectives which always attends the exploitation 
of children is more manifestly a federal than a state 
concern. We are an excessively migratory people. 
Probably a majority of those who are now minors 
will spend the better part of their lives outside of 
the states in which they were born. Child labor 
notoriously involves an immediate profit at the cost 
of the efficiency of the adult worker. Under exist- 
ing conditions the profit is too often enjoyed by one 
state while the cost is borne by another. The fed- 
eral government would enter the profit and the cost 
in a single account. 

Federal child labor regulation would presumably 
be more effective than state regulation. This is all 
that can be said for it, or against it, so far as liberty 
and the home are toncerned. If the Child Labor 
Amendment fails, the employment of children in 
factories, workshops, mines and quarries, oyster 
beds and beet fields will be more general and persist 
longer than it would if the Amendment is adopted. 
This we think will generally be admitted on both 
sides. 

Thus the matter simmers down to simple issues 
of fact. 

Does early employment in factories, mines and 
workshops actually make for the full development, 
physical, mental and moral, essential to a condition 
of real liberty? 

When wages are adjusted to the fact of child 
labor, is the parent “free” to put his children into 
a factory or keep them out, as he chooses? 

Is the “home” from which children are hurried 
every morning to the factory and to which they re- 
turn at night broken with weariness the “sacred in- 
stitution”’ fat business men and windy professors are 
prating about? 

‘We think that everyone who knows anything 
about actual industry will agree that it is child labor, 
not any law restricting it, that is destructive of lib- 
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erty: destructive of the liberty of the child, and of 
that of the child’s parents, who are thrust into , 
position where they have to choose between starva. 
tion and the enslavement of their children. Uti. 
mately it is destructive of the liberty of the com. 
munity that tolerates it. We think it will also b, 
generally agreed that wherever child labor is com. 
mon the home tends to disintegrate. 

On the one side are real issues. If the Chil/i¥ 
Labor Amendment is adopted, the federal govern. 5 
ment will be in a position to cope with the actua/fig ® 
evils of child labor. It will have the power toi ® 
eliminate conditions destructive of the home ani © 
liberty, and it is likely to use that power. On the © 
other side are imaginary issues. The federal gov. 


ernment will have the power to liberate the boyy 
from chores and the girl from tending the baby. | ™ 
would certainly never use any such power. y‘ 


Why then is not the Amendment restricted to the fg 
field in which the government would naturally use fi Y‘ 
the powers granted? Why is it not restricted nam 
industry, mining and commerce? Because there are al 
equally serious abuses in agriculture and gardening ™ 
conducted under the padrone system. Why is it nom | 
restricted to child labor for wages? Because such t© 
a restriction would open the door wide to all sorsfmm A 
of subterfuges. Why is not an exception made off )é 
child labor directly under a parent’s supervision? #! 
Because of the border line cases sure to emerge. 

The Child Labor Amendment is what ever Mgt 
properly drawn constitutional amendment ought to fmm 2 
be, a grant of powers that the legislature may cx h¢ 
ercise at its discretion. If it had been, like the Pro i" 
hibition Amendment, direct legislation incorporate i/-™ 
in the Constitution, it would have been reasonabl:f 
to cavil at any apparent excess of scope. An amené 
ment prohibiting all child labor under eighteen, or 
sixteen or even ten or eight, might decently be op 
posed as impairing the liberty of parents and unde: 
mining the home. But the charge that the Chili 
Labor Amendment as it actually stands attacks |i> 
erty and the home is absurd. And where it is used 
by interested parties to preserve their privilege o 
exploiting child labor, it approaches the utmos 
limit of propagandist effrontery. 
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and of 
into a 
sta rva. 
Ult. 
> COm. é . 
Iso be ROM time to time I am asked whether | 
3 com f=: ever thought of taking to politics. I 
suppose that question is asked of every man 
Child who can speak consecutively for twenty minutes. 
over. Sometimes I fear I have answered that politics is 
actua|qqg no occupation for an honest man. If I made that 
ver tom answer I was wrong, for it is my duty, and every- 
ec anim one’s duty, to try to alter that state of affairs if it 
Yn thelmg exists. But che true answer was that I thought | 
1 gov. could be of more use where I was. “But why,” my 
1e boy questioner might have asked, “if you can find a 


img method of reducing the amount of potassium in 
your own blood or altering the distribution of sugar 
between the different tissues of your body, should 


oy. 


to tl 
ly . you not apply your mind to reducing the amount of 
ted tpg unemployment in the country or helping to bring 
‘re area about a juster distribution of its wealth?” I could 
dening gm not answer that these questiois do not interest me. 
it nota 1 have not to take many paces outside my labora- 
e sucha tory to see the need-for political and social reform. 
1 sorsiamg As a skilled manual worker and a trade unionist I 
1de off have a strong idea where I should find my political 
ision] ag 2 finities. 
ge. I might claim that my work had done something 
every to save life and health in the fight against disease. 
ght tog But if it resulted in halving the death rate from 
ay exfmheart disease (which is highly unlikely) it would 












not save half as many lives as if I could be instru- 
mental in bringing the sanitary conditions of the un- 
skilled urban laborer up to those of the skilled 


e Pro 
orated 
onablee 


menifag Worker. And these conditions depend mainly on 
en, orf housing and wages. 

be op My only valid excuse seems to be along quite 
anderfamg different lines. I believe that social problems can 


only be solved in the long run by the application of 




















Child 
ks lism scientific method such as has made possible modern 
s used industry and modern medicine. I am at once an- 


swered by two sets of people. The first tells me that 
if I think on scientific .ines about politics I shall 
inevitably be led to its own favorite scheme, a 
ientific tariff perhaps, or a scientific organization 
of the means of production by the state. The 
bthers say that my scientific method may be ade- 
quate for dealing with machines or animals; but 
at as man is a great deal more than a machine or 
n animal, it cannot be applied to politics. With 
ese last I have considerable sympathy. If I 
ought that science in its present embryonic state 
ould be applied to politics I should become a poli- 
ician. But it certainly cannot. Man is no more a 
mere animal than he is a mere economic unit. It 
quite true that biological laws apply to him as 
mechanical laws do. Good intentions alone are as 
useless against smallpox «s against an earthquake, 

ough they are needed for dealing with both these 
talamities. But to predict the behavior of men in 
he mass we require knowledge of a special kind of 


ge of 
itmost 
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Science and Politics 


psychology. And at the present moment the expert 
politician knows ten times as much of it as the best 
psychologist. But there is this big difference be- 
tween the two. What little knowledge the psy- 
chologist possesses, though it is so abstract and 
meagre as to be of very little practical value, can 
be put in a form accessible to other psychologists. 
The same cannot be said of the politicians. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Younger disagree on 
most political topics, but they would probably agree 
to a large extent in estimating the ability and integ- 
rity of a given statesman, or the probability of gain- 
‘ing votes by a given speech or measure. Yet they 
could not put into words the processes by which they 
arrive at these estimates, although their judgment 
is worth more when they agree than when they 
differ. The psychologists are just beginning to give 
an account of these processes. In another two or 
three centuries they will be beating the politicians at 
their own game and usurping their power, provided 
that the politicians have left a civilization in which 
psychology can exist. 

I say two or three centuries for the following 
reason. Two hundred years ago the physicists and 
chemists were beginning to study the properties of 
metals by exact methods involving measurement, 
and the biologists were looking through the first 
microscopes. But the real knowledge of metals lay 
in the hands of skilled workmen who handed down 
their rule of thumb methods and manual dexterity 
to their children. Today metallurgy is a branch 
of applied science, while biologists are just begin- 
ning to be of some use to the practical animal 
breeder, though they cannot yet beat him at his own 
game. Psychology is about as much more complex 
than biology as biology than physics. Hence my 
estimate of the time it will take to develop. Let us 
hope it is too large. 

Why then am I not a psychologist? Because, 
with all respect to psychologists, I do not think psy- 
chology is yet a science. Mechanics became a science 
when physicists had decided what they meant by 
such words as weight, velocity, and force, but not 
till then. The psychologists are still trying to arrive 
at a satisfactory terminology for the-simplest phe- 
nomena they have to deal with. Until they are 
clearer as to the exact meaning of the words they 
use they can hardly begin to record events on scien- 
tific lines. Moreover I do not believe that psy- 
chology will go very far without a satisfactory 
physiology of the nervous system, any more than 
physiology could advance until physics and chemis- 
try had developed to a certain point. This is not 
to say that physiology is a mere branch of physics 
or chemistry, or the mind a mere by-product of the 
brain. But it is a fact that we can only know about 
life by observing the movements of matter. You 
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may be the most spiritually minded man on earth, 
but I can only learn that fact by seeing, hearing, or 
feeling your bodily movements. As the fatter de- 
pend on events in your brain I may as well get some 
information about those events. To study psy- 
chology before we understand the physiology of the 
brain is like trying to study physics without a knowl- 
edge of mathematics. Physics is more than mathe- 
matics, as matter is more than space, but you cannot 
have the one without the other. Now at the mo- 
ment the physiology of the nervous system is being 
worked out with great speed, and by contributing to 
its progress I suspect I am doing more for psychol- 
ogy than if I became a psychologist. 

It is worth while taking an example of what I 
mean by the application of psychology to politics. 
The success or failure of Socialism will depend on 
whether it can furnish as good an incentive to in- 
dividual effort as our present economic system, more 
than on any other single fact. This is a very favor- 
ite topic with debating societies. Similarly the ques- 
tion whether the first bird came out of the first egg 
or the other way round was debated until a study of 
fossils showed that birds were descended from rep- 
tiles which laid eggs, and therefore the egg had the 
priority. But a better analogy is the case of human 
diet. During the war the basis of the people’s food 
had to be changed, and an adequate but not exces- 
sive ration assigned. If this had been left to poli- 
ticians it is fairly certain that while there would 
have been waste in some directions, yet essential 
ingredients in the diet would have been left out, and 
we should have had outbreaks of scurvy, rickets, 
and dropsy such as occurred on the continent even 
where there was not actual starvation. But the 
politicians took the advice of some very competent 
biochemists, and rationing was a success. A hun- 
dred years ago one of Napoleon's armies was put 
on a cheap and portable diet drawn up by the best 
physiologists of that day. Some essential ingredi- 
ents were left out with disastrous results. I fear 
that the results would be no better if we asked the 
psychologists of today to draw up a scheme of non- 
‘economic incentives to effort for a socialized indus- 
try. We should do much better to rely on men with 
practical experience of the fighting services, muni- 
cipal enterprises, labor battalions in the war, and so 
on. But even a hundred years hence I think the 
psychologists might be quite as valuable as the 
“practical men.” 

For the moment then I believe that the man with 
a gift for thought on scientific lines is of more use 
to his fellows in the laboratory than out of it. He 
can work on clearly defined problems to which his 
really accurate if rather narrow type of thought can 
be applied. I know that this is little comfort to the 
unemployed workman or the war widow who 
watches the approach of the conflict that will claim 
her only son. But we have not yet got the general 
principles to apply to their problems, though we 
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may applaud and support efforts to remedy individ. 
ual evils. To take a problem which is much nearer 
solution, that of cancer, we can tell the sufferer to 
go to the surgeon, who will give him a sporting 
chance of recovery if the disease is not too far ad. 
vanced. (The surgeon can cure about fifty percent 
of cases of cancer of the breast if they come in 
time.) But the surgeon’s methods are rough and 
often ineffective, though we have every reason to 
think that in fifty years we shall be able to deal with 
this disease as we have with typhoid and smallpox. 
Yet few men who are dying of inoperable cancer 
will be cheered by the news that cancerous tissues 
have been shown to be capable of oxidizing sugars 
which ordinary tissues cannot, though this may be 
the clue to the ultimate prevention or cure of cancer, 

To say that the scientific mind is still best em. 
ployed outside politics is not of course an assertion 
that politics is only suited for fools. If I may 
conclude with some remarks on a subject of which 
I know no more than it is my duty as a voter to 
know, I would suggest that with the extension of the 
state's activities the organizing type of mind is be. 
coming more necessary in politics than the emo. 
tional and sympathetic type which has led great 
causes in the past. When Great Britain makes its 
first experiments in Socialism we shall need in con- 
trol of tz nationalized industries the type of mind 


that has from time to time successfully reorganized & 


the figitting services in the past. It will be the duty 
of the government to intrust them to such a person 
though he or she were as tongue-tied as Sir Eric 
Geddes and as adulterous as Samuel Pepys. For. 
tunately such a man or woman is quite as likely to 
rise to power by organizing a great trade union as 
by the paths which lead to success in the older par- 
ties. But as long as the principles of politics are 
unsystematized and incommunicable I for one shall 
continue to regard any political projects as interest: 
ing experiments which may promote human happi- 
ness but will certainly furnish important data for 
future use. Nothing can be more _ instructive 
than to read the forecasts which the more intelli. 
gent economists of the eighteenth century, Adam 
Smith in particular, made as to the effects of the 
economic system which was substantially adopted in 
the nineteenth. Smith foresaw the great increase of 
wealth and education. He did not predict the amaz- 
ingly unequal distribution of incomes, the periodic 
waves of unemployment, the gigantic industrial con- 
flicts. And until politics is a branch of science we 
shall do well to regard political and social reforms 
as experiments rather than short cuts to the mil 
lenium. The time scale of evolution so far has been 
the geological time scale in which we expect no su> 
stantial change in less than a hundred thousand 
years. We may be thankful if we have speeded wp 
this process a thousand fold, and at the end of 4 
long life can leave the world better than we found it 


J. B.S. Havpane. 
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On Love 


(Freely Adapted from the Tibetan) 


OU must learn to distinguish among at least 
three kinds of love (though there are seven 
in all) : instinctive love, emotional love and 

conscious love. There is not much fear that you 
cannot learn the first two, but the third is rare and 
depends upon effort as well as intelligence. I nstinc- 
tive love has chemistry as its base. All biology is 
chemistry, or perhaps we should say alchemistry; 
and the affinities of instinctive love, manifesting in 
the attractions, repulsions, mechanical and chemical 
combinations we call love, courtship, marriage, chil- 
dren and family, are only the human equivalents of 
a chemist’s laboratory. But who is the chemist 
here? We call it Nature. But who is Nature? 
As little do we suspect as the camphor which is mar- 
ried to the banyan suspects a gardener. Yet there 
is a gardener. Instinctive love, being chemical, is 
as strong and lasts as long as the substances and 
qualities of which it is the manifestation. . . . These 
can be known and measured only by one who un- 
derstands the alchemical progression we call hered- 
ity. Many have remarked that happy or unhappy 
marriages are hereditary. So too are the number of 
children, their sex, longevity, etc. The so-called 
science of astrology is only the science (when it is) 
of heredity over long periods. 

Emotional love is not rooted in biology. It is, 
in fact, as often anti-biological in its character and 
direction. Instinctive love obeys the laws of biology, 
that is to say, chemistry, and proceeds by affinities. 
But emotional love is often the mutual attraction of 
dis-afhnities and biological incongruities. Emotional 
love, when not accompanied by instinctive love, (as 
it seldom is) rarely results in offspring; and when 
it does, biology is not served. Strange creatures 
arise from the embraces of emotional love, mer- 
men and mermaids, Bluebeards and des belles 
dames sans merci. Emotional love is not only short- 
lived, but it evokes its slayer. Such love creates 
hate in its object, if hatred is not already there. The 
emotional lover soon becomes an object of indiffer- 
ence and quickly thereafter of hatred. These are 
the tragedies of love emotional. 

Conscious love rarely obtains between humans; 
but it can be illustrated in the relations of man to 
his favorites in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
The development of the horse and the dog from 
their original state of nature; the cultivation of 
flowers and fruit—these are examples of a primi- 
tive form of conscious love, primitive because the 
motive is still egoistic and utilitarian. In short, Man 
has a personal use for the domesticated horse and 
the cultivated fruit; and his labor upon them can- 
not be said to be for love alone. The conscious 
love motive, in its developed state, is the wish that 


the object should arrive at its own native perfec- 
tions, regardless of the consequences to the lover. 
“So she become perfectly herself, what matter |?” 
say the conscious lover, “I will go to hell if only 
she may go to heaven.” And the paradox of the 
attitude is that such love always evokes a similar 
attitude in its object. Conscious love begets con- 
scious love. It is rare among humans because, in 
the first place, the vast maiority are children who 
look to be loved but not to love; secondly, because 
perfection is seldom conceived as the proper end 
of human love—though it alone distinguishes adult 
human from infantile and animal love; thirdly, be- 
cause humans do not know, even if they wish, what 
is good for those they love; and fourthly, because it 
never occurs by chance, but must be the subject of 
resolve, effort, self-conscious choice. As little as 
Bushido or the Order of Chivalry grew up acci- 
dently does conscious love arise by nature. As 
these were works of art so must conscious love be a 
work of art. Such a lover enrolls himself, 
through his apprenticeship, and pe rhaps one day at- 
tains to mastery. He perfects himself in order that 
he may purely wish and aid the perfection of his 
beloved. 


ZOoes 


Would one enroll in this service of conscious 
love? Let him forswear personal desire and pre- 
conception. He contemplates his beloved. What 
manner of woman (or man) is she (or he)? A 
mystery is hcre: a scent of perfection the nascent 
air of which is adorable. How may this perfection 
be actualized—to the glory of the beloved and of 
God her Creator? Let him think, is he fit? He 
can only conclude that he is not. Who cannot cul- 
tivate flowers, or properly treat dogs and horses, 
how shall he learn to reveal the perfection still 
seedling in the beloved? Humility is necessary, and 
then deliberate tolerance. If I am not sure what is 
proper to her perfection, let her at least have free 
way to follow her own bent. Meanwhile to study— 
what she is, and may become; what she needs, what 
her soul craves and cannot find a name, still less, a 
thing for. To anticipate today her needs of to- 
morrow. And without a thought all the while of 
what her needs may mean to me. You will see, 
sons and daughters, what self-discipline and self- 
education are demanded here. Enter these en- 
chanted woods, ye who dare. The gods love each 
other consciously. Conscious lovers become gods. 


Without shame people will boast that they have 
loved, do love or hope to love. As if love were 
enough, or could cover any multitude of sins. But 
love, as we have seen, when it is not conscious love 
—that is to say, love that aims to be both wise and 
able in the service of its object—is either an affin- 
ity or a dis-affinity, and in both cases equally 
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unconscious, that is, uncontrolled. To be in such a 
state of love is to be dangerous either to oneself or 
to the other or to both. We are then polarized to a 
natural force (which has its own objects to serve 
regardless of ours) and charged with its force; and 
events are fortunate if we do not damage somebody 
in consequence of carrying dynamite carelessly. 
Love without knowledge and power is demoniac. 
Without knowledge it may destroy the beloved. 
Who has not seen many a beloved made wretched 
and ill by her or his “lover?” Without power the 
lover must become wretched, since he cannot do for 
his beloved what he wishes and knows to be for her 
delight. Men should pray to be spared the experi- 
ence of love without wisdom and strength. Or, 
finding themselves in love, they should pray for 
knowledge and power to guide their love. Love is 
not enough. 

“I love you,” said the man. “Strange that I feel 
none the better for it,”’ said the woman. 

The truth about love is shown in the order in 
which religion has been iatroduced into the world. 
First came the religion of Power, then came the 
religion of Knowledge, and last came the religion 
of Love. Why this order? Because Love without 
the former qualities is dangerous. But this is not 
to say that the succession has been anything more 
than discretion: since Power alone, like Knowledge 
alone, is only less dangerous than Love alone. Per- 
fection demands simultaneity in place of succession. 
The order is only evidence that since succession was 
imperative (man being subject to Time which is 
succession ), it was better to begin with the less dan- 
gerous dictators and leave Love to the last. A cer- 
tain prudent man, when he felt himself to be in 
love, hung a little bell round his neck to caution 
women that he was dangerous. Unfortunately for 
themselves they took too much notice of it; and he 
suffered accordingly. 

Until you have wisdom and power equal to your 
love, be ashamed, my sons and daughters, to avow 
that you are in love. Or, since you cannot conceal 
it, love humbly and study to be wise and strong. 
Aim to be worthy to be in love. 

All true lovers are invulnerable to everybody but 
their beloved. This comes about not by wish or 
effort but by the fact of true, ie., whole, love alone. 
Temptation has not to be overcome; it is not ex- 
perienced. The invulnerability is magical. More- 
over, it occurs more often than is usually supposed. 
Because “‘unfaithfulness” is manifested, the conclu- 
sion is drawn that invulnerability does not exist. 
But “‘infidelity” is not necessarily due to temptation, 
but possibly and often to indifference; and there is 
no Fall where there is no Temptation. Men should 
learn to discriminate in themselves and in women 
reai and assumed invulnerability. The latter, how- 
ever eloquent, is due to fear. Only the former is 
the fruit of love. A certain prudent man, desiring, 
as all men and women do in their hearts, invyulner- 
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ability in himself and in the woman he loved, set 
about it in the following way. He tasted of many 
women and urged his beloved to taste of many men, 
After a few years he was satisfied that nothing now 
could tempt him. She, on the other hand, had had 
no doubt of herself from the beginning. She had 
been born invulnerable; he had attained it. 


The state of being in love is not always defined 
in relation to one object. One person has the talis- 
man of raising another to the plane of love (that is, 
of polarizing him or her with the natural energy of 
love) ; but he or she may not be then either the sole 
beloved or, indeed, the beloved at all. There are, 
among people as among chemical substances, agents 
of catalysis which make possible interchanges and 
combinations into which the catalysts themselves do 
not enter. Frequently they are unrecognized by the 
parties affected, and usually by themselves as well. 
In the village of Bor-na, not far from Lhassa, there 
once lived a man who was such a catalyst. People 
who spoke with him instantly fell in love, but not 
with him or, indeed, immediately with anybody in 
particular. All that they were aware of was that 
they had, after conversation with him, an active 
spirit of love which was ready to pour itself out in 
loving service. The European troubadours were 
perhaps such people. 


There is no necessary relation between love and 
children; but there is a necessary relation between 
love and creation. Love is for creation; and if 
creation is not possible, then for procreation; and 
if even that is not possible, then for creations of 
which, perhaps fortunately, we are unconscious. 
Take it, however, as the fundamental truth about 
Love: that it always creates. Love created the 
world; and not all its works are beautiful! The 
procreation of children is the particular function of 
instinctive love: that is its plane. But above and 
below this plane, other kinds of love have other 
functions. Emotional love is usually instinctive love 
out of place; and its procreations are in consequence 
misfits in the world. The higher forms of love, on 
the other hand, either exclude procreation not arti- 
ficially but naturally or include it only as a by- 
product. Neither the purpose nor the function of 
conscious love is children; unless we take the word 
in the mystic sense of becoming as little children. 
For briefly, the aim of conscious love is to bring 
about re-birth, or spiritual childhood. Everybody 
with perceptions beyond those of male and female 
must be aware of the change that comes over the 
man or woman, however old in years, who loves. 
It is usually instinctive; yet it symbolizes the still 
more marvelous change occurring when a man or 
woman loves conscivusly or is aware of being con- 
sciously loved. The youth in such cases has all the 
air of eternity: and it is, indeed, the divine youth. 
The creation of such a spiritual child in each of the 
two lovers is the peculiar function of conscious love; 
and it depends neither upon marriage nor upon 
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children. There are other creations proper to still 

igher degrees of love; but they must remain un- 
d until we have become as little children. 


We are not one but three in one; and the fact is 
represented in our physiological make-up. The 
three main systems, cerebral, nervous and instinc- 
tive, exist side by side, sometimes appearing to 
co-operate, but more often failing, and usually at 
cross-purposes. In relation to the external world it 
depends upon the system in charge of the organism 
at the moment what the response to any given 
stimulus will be. If the cerebral system is on duty 
—that is, temporarily in charge of the organism— 
the response will be one. If the nervous or instinc- 
tive system is alone awake, the replies will be differ 
ent. Three quite different people, each with his 
own ideas of how his organism should act, exist in 
us at once: and usually they refuse to co-operate 
with each other, and, in fact, get in each other's 
way. Now imagine such an organism, tenanted by 
three squabbling persons, to “fall in love.” What 
has fallen in love; or, rather, which of the three? 
It seldom happens that all three are in love at the 
same time or with the same object. One is in love, 
the others are not; and either they resist or when 
the lover is off guard make his organism unfaithful 
(driving the poor lover to lies and deceit or self- 
reproach) ; or they are forced into submission, bat- 
tered into acquiescence. In such circumstances, 
which every candid reader will recognize, what is a 
lover? 


You imagine that you are continent because you 
have refrained from sex-relations; but continence 
is of the senses as well as of the organs, and of the 
eyes chiefly. From each of the senses there streams 
energy—energy as various as the man himself. It 
is not only possible but it is certain that we can ex- 
pend ourselves intellectually, emotionally or sex- 
ually through any one of the senses. To look with 
lust is much more than simply to look: it is to ex- 
pend one of the finer substances of which complete 
sex-energy is composed; something passes in the 
act of vision which is irrecoverable; and for the 
want of it the subsequent sex-life is incomplete. It 
is the same with the other senses, though less easily 
realized. In short, it is possible to become com- 
pletely impotent by means of the senses alone—yes, 
by the eyes alone—while remaining continent in the 
ordinary meaning of the word. 


The chastity of the senses is natural in a few peo- 


ple; but by the many it must be acquired if it is to 


become common. Under the greatest civilization 
human history has yet known, the capital of which 
was the city whose poor remains are Bagdad, the 
chastity of the senses was taught from early child- 
hood. Each sense was carefully trained; and exer- 
cises were devised to enable pupils to discriminate 
the different emanations arriving from sense per- 
ceptions intellectually, emotionally, instinctively or 
erotically motived. From this education people ac- 
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quired the power of directing their senses, with the 
result that chastity was at least possible, since it 
was under control. Eroticism thereby became an 
art, in the highest form the world has seen. Its 
faint echoes are to be found in Persian and Sufi 
literature today. 


Bluebeard and La Belle Dame are the male and 
female types respectively of the same psychology— 
inspirers of hopeless because unrequitable passion. 
The decapitated ladies who hung round Bluebeard’s 
chamber were really about his neck; and they had 
only to let go to be free. Similarly the pale war- 
riors and princes in the cave of La Belle Dame were 
there by choice, if an irresistible attraction can be 
called choice. The legends present Bluebeard and 
La Belle Dame from the point of view of their 
escaped victims, that is to say, as monsters delight- 
ing in erotic sacrifice. But both were as much vic- 
tims as their titular victims; and both suffered as 
much if not more. In such cases of uncontro!l'ed 
attraction, power passes through the medium wno 
thus becomes formidably magnetic; and men and 
women in sympathetic relation are drawn towards 
him or her like filings towards a magnet. At first, 
no doubt, the experiences of a Bluebeard or La 
Belle Dame are pleasant and fortifying to self-pride 
and self-vanity. The other sex is at their feet. But 
when, having realized that the power is neither 
their own nor under their control, they discover that 
they too are victims, the early satisfaction is dearly 
paid for. The cure for all parties is difficult. It 
consists in the reéducation of the body and the 
senses. 


Love without divination is elementary. To be in 
love demands that the lover shall divine the wishes 
of the beloved long before they have come into the 
beloved’s own consciousness. He knows her better 
than she knows herself; and loves her more than 
she loves herself; so that she becomes her perfect 
self without her own conscious effort. Her con- 
scious effort, when the love is mutual, is for him. 
Thus each delightfully works perfection in the 
other. 

But this state is not ordinarily attained in nature; 
it is the fruit of art, of self-training. All people 
desire it, even the most cynical; but since it seldom 
occurs by chance, and nobody has published the key 
to its creation, the vast majority doubt even its pos- 
sibility. Nevertheless it is possible, provided that 
the parties can learn and teach humbly. How to 
begin? Let the lover when he is about to see his 
beloved think what he should take, do, or say so 
as to give her a delightful surprise. At first it will 
necessarily be a surprise that is not a complete sur- 
prise; that is to say, she will have been aware of 
her wish, and only delighted that her lover had 
guessed it. Later the delightful surprise may really 
surprise her; and her remark will be: “How did 
you know I should be pleased, since I should never 
have guessed it myself?” Constant efforts to anti- 
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cipate the nascent wishes of the beloved while they 
are still unconscious needs are the means to con- 
scious love. 

Take hold tightly; let go lightly. This is one of 
the great secrets of felicity in love. For every 
Romeo and Juliet tragedy arising from the external 
cirumstances of the two parties, a thousand trag- 
edies arise from the circumstances created by the 
lovers themselves. As they seldom know the mo- 
ment or the way to “take hold” of each other, so 
they even more rarely know the way or the moment 
to “let go.” The ravines of Mount Never (i.e., 
iVenusberg) are filled with lovers who cannot leave 
each other. Each wishes to let go, but the other 
will not permit it. There are various explanations 
of this unhappy state of affairs. In most instances 
the approach has been wrong: that is to say, the 
parties have leapt into union without thought of 
the way out. Often the first five minutes of the 
lovers’ first meeting are decisive of the whole future 
of the relations. In some instances the original 
relation has been responsible for the subsequent 
difficulty of “letting go”; it should never have been; 
or not have been in the precise circumstances of its 
occurrence. Mistimed relations always cause trou- 
ble. In other cases the difficulty is due to difference 
in age, education or “‘past.’’ One is afraid to “let 
go” because it appears to be the last hope or be- 
cause too much time has already been spent on it, 
or because it has been the best up to date, or be- 
cause his “ideal,” created by education, demands 
eternal fidelity even where it is not possible because 
it is not desired by both; or because one is over- 
sensitive from past experience and cannot face an- 
other failure or because the flesh being willing the 
spirit is weak; i. ¢., neither party can use a knife; 
or because circumstances are unfavorable, i. e., the 
parties must continue to see each other; or because 
of imagination, as when one or the other pictures 
the- happiness of the other without him or her. 
There are a thousand explanations, and every one 
of them, while sufficient as cause is quite inadequate 
as reason, the fact being that when one of the par- 
ties desires to separate the other's love-duty 1s to 
“tet go.” Great love can both let go and take hold. 

Jealousy is the dragon in paradise; the hell of 
heaven; and the most bitter of the emotions because 
associated with the sweetest. ‘There is a specific 
against jealousy, namely, conscious love: but this 
remedy is harder to find than the disease is to en- 
dure. But there are palliatives of which the first 
therapeutic condition is the recognition of the dis- 
ease and the second the wish to cure oneself. In 
these circumstances let the sufferer deliberately ex- 
periment. Much may be forgiven him or her dur- 
ing this process. He may, for instance, try to for- 
ward the new plans of his former beloved—but this 
is dificult without obvious hypocrisy. Or he may 
plunge into new society. Or he may engage him- 
self in a new work that demands all his energy. Or 
he may cast a spell on his memory and regard his 
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former beloved as dead; or as having become his 
sister; or as having gone away on a long journey; 
or as having become enchanted. Best, however, if 
he “let go” completely with no lingering hope ot 
ever meeting her again. 

Be comforted. Our life is but one day of our 
Life. If not today, tomorrow! Let go! 


a A. R. OrAGE. 


Prayer Atter Youth 


Oh gods of all enchanting lies, 

Hear now the louder voice that cries 
Forever in me, crying and rising, 
That I am lost beyond devising 

Of the fearful blood or the quick brain 
Here puzzling in the dark in vain 
How I may live, how I may not die 
While the bright days fall silently 
And one by one through a cold heaven 
The bright years fall that I am given 
Out of silence and out of sound 
Before I turn me back to ground. 


Oh falling cf water, passing of wind, 
Hear this now—the blood is thinned, 
The blue broods lower, the night clings 
All day long to the cumbered wings, 
And late or soon but sooner now 

The singing grass and the singing bough 
Where my eternal summer was 

I shall not find in tree or grass. 

No, though the flickering dancers run 
Endless ever through shadow and sun 
And laughter slips along the dusk 

And lover on lover turns to ask 

What was given before words were, 
Though wine be dark and lips be myrrh 
And I live still and look on this 

I shall be hollow as emptiness, 

And the shadows before my eyes 

Will be shadows of memories. 


Oh mist of rivers running with death, 
Hear this now, this is my breath 
Crying ‘forever, crying in fear 

Of the eternal messenger 
Whispering to me in a near night: 
Oh, now look backward to delight; 
Whispering, in the brain’s chamber— 
What was yours you may remember, 
Still the long bolt of your weaving 
May unroll for your deceiving, 

But the years’ meridian 

Passes and comes not again, 

And ever lower the pole-star 

Rides behind the mariner, 


Oh, all gods of enchanting lies, 

Hear now the louder voice that cries 
Forever in me, crying and rising, 

That I am lost beyond devising .. . 


Maxwe._t ANDERSON 
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Foreign Schools in Turkey 


NDOUBTEDLY the direct American in- 
terest in Turkey centers in the numerous 
and important educational institutions 

which American religious bodies have founded in 
that country. An American concerned about the 
fortunes of these schools is likely to think of the 
action of the Turkish government (too often of an 
arbitrary nature) as if American schools exhausted 
the problem of Turkey with respect to foreign 
schools. The Turk on the contrary thinks of Ameri- 
can schools in terms of his experience with a variety 
of other foreign schools which far outnumber the 
American. Hence a growth of misunderstandings 
on both sides. I want in this article to say some- 
thing about the larger educational problem within 
which the question of American schools has to be 
placed. 

In the first place, by far the greater number of 
foreign schools in ‘Turkey have been Armenian and 
Greek; these schools of course have been religious 
or parochial ones. In the case of Greek schools 
in particular, the school teacher has been in the 
past, along with the priest, the propagandist of 
“The Greek Idea”—namely a new Greek state, * 
cluding a large part of Asia Minor as well as all of 
Macedonia, and having Constantinople as its capi- 
tal. Armenian schools with Armenian churches 
were the chief instruments in getting and nurtur- 
ing Armenian nationalism. It is not surprising 
therefore that the Turks are antecedently disposed 
to approach the question of all foreign schools with 
suspicion as to their bias. ‘There is a presumption 
that any foreign school has designs which are hos- 
tile to Turkish nationalism. And while they are 
willing to acquit American schools of political de- 
signs, it is hard for them to free their minds from 
the idea that they have some conceaied purpose— 
a feeling strengthened by the fact that these schools 
were started under religious auspices which in 
Turkish experience have always been anti-Turkish. 
At first hearing, it is strange to learn that in most 
respects the still remaining Greek and Armenian 
schools face a simpler problem than other foreign 
schools. But the explanation is easy. They have as 
pupils only their own nationals; they are ‘““commu- 
nity” schools, and Turkey is habituated to the idea 
of foreign communities retaining their own lan- 
guage, religion, and customs. There is no danger 
of religious proselytism, for they have no Moslem 
students; their teachers are examined and receive 
their licenses to teach from the Turkish ministry of 
education; their courses of study and methods are 
supervised and controlled. Moreover the spirit of 
Greek and Armenian nationalism within Turkey is 
now so broken that there is no immediate fear of 
its revival. 

Next in importance and also outnumbering the 


American schools are those of French origin. Be- 
tore the war there were over a million pupils in the 
empire of Turkey in schools under French manage- 
ment, and over two million persons a year secured 
relief or assistance in French hospitals, clinics and 
charitable institutions. These institutions, even 
though under private and religious control, were 
subsidized liberally by the French governmental 
funds. Europeans in general as well as the Turks 
take it for granted that educational and religious 
enterprises have economical and political ends to 
subserve, and are frankly incredulous of American 
claims that our schools have no such aims. French 
influence was increased by the fact that the chief 
and for a long time, under Abdul Hamid, the only 
Turkish public secondary school had a French direc- 
tor, gave all its courses of instruction in the French 
laneuage, and, although a Turkish governmental 
school, was liber: ily subsidized by the French gov- 
ernment. Even now, although the French direc- 
torate and even sub-directorate have been abolished 
by the new Turkish nationalism, and only sciences 
are taught in French, the French government pays 
the salaries of teachers of the French language. 
This school, the Galata-Serail, has been, I should 
say, the chief single influence in disseminating west- 
ern and liberal ideas among the Turks, and has 
played an honorable réle in the formation of the 
New Turkey. Yet its whole record is such as to 
strengthen in the minds of the Turks the belief that 
any educational undertaking supported in Turkey 
by foreigners has political motives and governmen- 
tal direction back of it. 

But, of course, the chief factor in determining 
the political slant of French educational and re- 
ligious activities has been the claim of France since 
the middle of the sixteenth century to be the pro- 
tector of all non-Moslem religious interests in the 
Near East, a claim once recognized officially by Tur- 
key, and, after it had been reduced to a protectorate 
of Roman Catholic interests, confirmed by the Pope. 
This claim, it is hardly too much to say, has been 
the corner-stone of French diplomacy in the Near 
East, and since it has been supported by French 
cabinets that were openly anti-clerical in domestic 
affairs, it has correspondingly strengthened the 
Turkish belief that no foreign cultural undertaking 
it simply educational or philanthropic in nature. Of 
late, the situation is complicated by increasing rival- 
ry between France and Italy. As a French writer 
naively expresses it, when Catholic interests in 
Turkey which are under French auspices receive a 
check, the papacy in its religious character is grieved 
but in its Italian aspect rejoices. It is openly as- 
serted that French schools, even those conducted by 
clerics, are more devoted to propaganda of French 
“culture” than of Catholic religion. It is rumored 
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that the Roman church is quite willing to get rid of 
the embarrassing union of French ambitions with 
religious aims, and would be glad to come to an 
agreement with the Turkish government that Cath- 
olic schools confine themselves to teaching those 
who are already of the Catholic persuasion. On 
the other hand, the Turks were suspicious of the 
distinctively Italian schools which had been opened 
along the Anatolian littoral. When it closed them 
the Italian authorities were told that snce they 
claimed their aims were purely humanitarian, they 
might open schools in the interior, but not in any 
district which at any previous time had been claimed 
as an Italian sphere of influence. 

This inadequate sketch should at least make it 
clear that the Turks approach the question of the 
activities of American educational institutions with 
adverse preconceptions which have a certain amount 
of justification in their experience with the schools 
of other foreign nationalities, and that American 
schools have offered less than those of these other 
countries. But, while Americans are acquitted of 
aggressive political ambitions, there is not the same 
assurance about the religious character of their 
schools. And although the Moslem is such a hope- 
less case from the standpoint of proselytism and 
conversion that missionary schools have for many 
years done nothing in that direction, this very fact 
has created an additional source of friction. The 
outstanding fact in the record of American schools 
in Turkey is that they have devoted themselves 
chiefly to the education of Armenians, Greeks and 
Bulgarians, in other words to those elements of the 
population which were always the tacit and often 
the open enemies of Turkey. It was humanly im- 
possible that, as Turkish nationalism developed and 
finally won a military triumph, the memory of this 
fact should not make the Turkish government 
doubtful about the value to the nation of American 
schools, while it rendered the Turk oversensitive to 
any sign on the part of any American teacher of 
favoritism to any anti-Turkish national group. 

Given the fact that these schools were conducted 
under missionary auspices and with religious aims, 
and given the obduracy of the Moslem believer to 
conversion, this state of affairs could hardly have 
been avoided, so that appraisal of praise or blame 
for what has happened in the past is not worth 
while. But there is a problem which in my judg- 
ment is fundamental for the future and which must 
be faced. It may be stated as a dilemma. If the 
religious purpose is to continue to dominate Amer- 
ican schools or even to color them in any marked 
way (and the same thing holds of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Y. W. C. A.) American institutions will 
continue to deal mainly with non-Turkish elements 
in the population, and hence remain an essentially 
alien and suspected factor in the Turkish body poli- 
tic. On the other hand, these institutions can play 
an immensely useful réle in the modernization of 
Turkey on condition that they devote themselves 
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primarily to education of Turkish ycung men and 
women—a condition which - definitely means the 
complete subordination of Christian religious aims, 
and the surrender of the schools, in spirit as well as 
in outward form, to secular social and scientitic 
methods. _I may of course have a wrong under. 
standing of the situation, but to the best of my be- 
lief this dilemma isa flat one. Any failure to mect 
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it or effort to straddle it will result in continued fric. 


tion between American and Turkish interests, ani 
service which American ideas and ideals are capab)e 
of rendering at a critical juncture to the experiment 
of transforming Turkey. And it hardly need be sai 
that the success or failure of this experiment, in 
view of the consequences both in the Near East and 
in the Moslem world, is of immense import to the 
future peace of the world. 

A Turkish—and of course Moslem—graduate 
of an American school in Turkey said to me that ii 
in the two generations of its existence in Turkey 
that particular higher institution had turned out 
four hundred men trained to be leaders in Turkish 
schools and civil administration, Turkey would soon 
be made over. He made the point of his remark 
clearer by saying that if this school had, through its 
graduates, done as much for Turkey as it had done 
for the neighboring state of Bulgaria, the whole 
social and economic outlook of Turkey would be 
radically different to what it actually is. In many 
ways, he went on to say, the very fact that American 
schools had done so much more for minority cle: 
ments in the population than they had done for the 
Turkish had worked harm to both the minority and 
the Turkish elements. It was an indispensable con- 
dition of peace, mutual understanding and harmony 
that all factors in the population should either have 
remained on the same level of ignorance or else 
should have progressed together. But American 
schools had developed democratic ideals among th: 
Greeks and Armenians in Turkey, had given them 
modern ideas, aroused their initiative and equipped 
them with the tools of modern life, while the Turks 
had been left practically in their medieval state of 
mind. 

The result was two-fold. The Greeks and Ar 
menians were naturally stimulated to work fur their 
political independence, which in turn created the 
hostility of the Turks, and the Turks, seeing then: 
selves outstripped in industry and commerce be 
cause of the modern education of Greeks and Ar 
menians, were roused to envy and hatred which 
easily were fanned into the flames of war and mas 
sacre. I shall not forget the earnestness with which 
he assured me that if all the factors in the popu! 
tion had remained in the same condition of ign 
rance and backwardness, the various nationalities 
would still be getting along reasonably well to 
gether. 

The point was made without resentment. I have 
never seen any persons as objective as are educated 
Turks in discussing their wrongs, a fact connected 
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possibly with their fatalistic philosophy. It was 
made in connection with a discussion of what these 
schools are to be and do in the future, and in that 
reference it is most significant. If American schools 
in Turkey, because they have been founded under 
missionary auspices, are bound to perpetuate the 
old distinction between Christian and non-Christian 
and to be anti-Turk because they are pro-Christian, 
I cannot see that they will accomplish a great deal 
for Turkey, and it is reasonably certain that they 
will be points of diplomatic friction, with a ten- 
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dency, as far as it goes, to strain political and econ- 
omic relations between the United States and [ur- 
key. On the other hand, what these schools have 
done in the way of enlightening and liberating non- 
Turkish elements is sufficient proof of what they can 
do for Turkey if they make it their main business to 
discover and educate, irrespective of religious be- 
lief, the able Turkish young men and women who 
are to be the intellectual ard social leaders of future 
Turkey. 
Joun Dewey. 


The Antiquary 


HERE are some writers who have entirely 
ceased to influence others, whose fame is 
for that reason both serene and cloudless, 
who are enjoyed or neglected rather than criticized 
and read. Among them is Scott. The most im- 
pressionable beginner, whose pen oscillates if ex- 
posed within a mile of the influence of Stendhal, 
Flaubert, Henry James, or Chekhov, can read the 
Waverley novels one after another without alter- 
ing an adjective. Yet there are no books perhaps 
upon which at this moment more thousands of read- 
ers are brooding and feasting in a rapture of silent 
satisfaction. The Antiquary, The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, Redgauntlet, Waverley, Guy Mannering, 
Rob Roy, The Heart of Midlothian—what can one 
do when one has finished the last but wait a decent 
interval and then begin again upon the first ? 
Uncritical and silent enjoyment—does this not 
imply that the Waverley novel reading habit has 
something vicious about it, that one keeps it private, 
does not wish to share it, nor feel altogether sure 
that one can defend it? What can be said, for in- 
stance, in favor of Scott’s style? Every page of 
every masterpiece is watered down with long lan- 
guid Latin words: peruse, manifest, evince; the sea 
in the heat of a crisis is “the devouring element” ; 
a gull on the same occasion a “‘winged denizen of 
the crag.” But this only shows that Scott, like most 
great novelists, wrote in pages, not in sentences, and 
had at his command, and knew the season when to 
use, styles of different qualities, genteel penmanship 
included. These slips and slovenlinesses are pauses, 
changes of attitude to uncramp the muscles which 
give the reader breathing space and air the book. 
Moreover, it is only perfunctorily that one either 
notices or condemns them; read currently, in their 
places, as Scott uses them, they fulfill their purpose 
and merge perfectly with their surroundings. Let 
us compare Scott the slovenly with Stevenson the 
Precise, and it cannot be denied that though we get 
from Stevenson a much closer idea of a single ob- 
ject, we get from Scott an incomparably more vivid 
impression of the whole. The storm in The Anti- 
quary, which is made up of all sorts of pieces of 
cardboard and horschair—‘‘denizens of the crags,” 


“clouds like disasters around a sinking empire’’— 
swept together in haste, roars and splashes and al- 
most devours the group huddled on the crag; but 
the storm in “Kidnapped,” with its conscientious de- 
tail and its neat dapper adjectives, never so much 
as wets the sole of a lady’s slipper. 

The much more serious charge against Scott is 
that he used the wrong pen, the genteel pen, not 
merely to fill in backgrounds and dash in a cloud 
piece, but to describe the intricacies and passions of 
the human heart. But what language to use of the 
Lovels and Isabellas, the Darsies, Ediths, and Mor- 
tons! As well talk of the hearts of seagulls and the 
passions and intricacies of walking-sticks and um- 
brellas; for indeed these ladies and gentlemen are 
scarcely to be distinguished from the winged deni- 
zens of the crag. They are equally futile; equally 
impotent; they squeak; they flutter; and a strong 
smell of camphor exudes from their poor dried 
breasts when, with a dismal croaking and cawing, 
they emit the astonishing language of their love- 
making. 

“Without my father’s consent, I will never enter- 
tain the addresses of anyone; and how totally im- 
possible it is that he should countenance the par- 
tiality with which you honor me, you are yourself 
fully aware,” says the young lady. ‘Do not add 
to the severity of repelling my sentiments the rigor 
of obliging me to disavow them,” replies the young 
gentleman. And he may be illegitimate, and he 
may be the son of a peer, and he may be both one 
and the other, but it would take a far stronger 
inducement than that to make us care a straw what 
happens to Lovel and his Isabella. 

But then, after all, we are not meant to care a 
straw. Having pacified his conscience as a magis- 
trate by alluding to the sentiments of the upper 
classes in tones of respect and esteem, and having 
vindicated his character as an artist by awakening 
“the better feclings and sympathies of his readers 
by strains of generous sentiment and tales of ficti- 
tious woe,” which alone, Scott wrote, justifies the 
perusal of fiction, he was quit both of art and of 
morals, and could scribble on for his own amuse- 
ment. Never was a change more empliatic; never 
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one more wholly to the good. One is tempted in- 
deed to suppose that he did it half-consciously on 
purpose—showed up the languor of the fine gentle- 
men who bored him by the immense vivacity of 
the common people whom he loved. Images, anec- 
dotes, illustrations drawn from sea, sky, and earth, 
race and bubble from their lips. They shoot every 
thought as it flies, and bring it tumbling to the 
yround in metaphor. Sometimes it is a phrase— 
“at the back of a dyke, in a wreath o’ snaw, or in 
the wame o’ a wave”; sometimes a proverb—“he’ll 
no can haud down his head to sneeze, for fear o’ 
seeing his shoon’’; always the dialogue is sharpened 
and pointed by the use of that Scottish dialect which 
is at once so homely and so pungent, so colloquial 
and so passionate and melanchcoly into the bargain. 
And the result or this life on the one side, that lan- 
guor on the other, is strange. For since the sover- 
eigns who should preside have abdicated, since we 
are afloat on a broad and breezy sea without a pilot, 
the Waverley novels are as unmoral as Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

We know what Scott’s characters thought, 
and we know it almost as we know what our friends 
think by supplementing what they say as they speak, 
by watching their faces, hearing their voices, by re- 
membering, constructing, and putting two and two 
together. However often one may have read The 
Antiquary, Jonathan Oldbuck is made afresh each 
time. We notice different things, we make him up 
a little differently at every reading, and it is for this 
reason that Scott’s characters are so various and so 
vital. So it is with Shakespeare’s characters, so it 
is with Jane Austen’s. But speech is essential; it is 
only when Scott’s characters speak that they are 
alive, for it is inconceivable that they ever sat down 
and thought, and as for prying into their minds or 
drawing inferences from their behavior, he was far 
too true a gentleman to attempt it. “Miss War- 
dour, as if she felt she had said too much, turned 
and got into the carriage’”’—that is the furthest he 
will go himself, and it is not, of course, very far. 
But this matters the less because the characters he 
cared for were by temperament chatterboxes; Edie 
Ochiltree, Oldbuck, Mrs. Mucklebackit talk inces- 
santly; they turn and twist their characters as they 
talk, or, if they stop talking, it is only to act, which 
reveals them still further—active, ablebodied peo- 
ple as they are, out in all weathers, horsemen, sol- 
diers, gipsy women, fishermen. By their talk and 
by their acts—that is how we know them. 

But how far, then, can we know people if we 
know only that they say this and do that, if they 
never talk about themselves, and their creator lets 
them go their ways in complete independence of his 
supervision or interference? Are they not all of 
them, Ochiltrees, Antiquaries, Meg Merrilies, and 
Dandie Dinmonts, merely bundles of humors and 
good humors, innocent, childish humors at that, 
who serve to beguile our dull hours and share our 
sick ones, and are packed off to the nursery when 
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the working day returns and our normal faculties 


crave something tough to set their teeth into? |n- 
deed, the Waverley reader must admit, there is a 
simplicity in them; a sanity, a complete lack of 
subtlety which, just as the Scotch dialect charms and 
the coaches and the highwaymen allure, may be ai- 
ventitious snares, charming us who have grown so 
used to a more sophisticated art. But first this 
chatter and gossip contain within them, packed like 
a fairy’s wardrobe in a nutshell, a host of obser) a. 
tions, subtle, and profound enough should we trov- 
ble to spread them out; and next this transparent 
stream through which we see stones, ‘weeds, an\ 
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minnows at the bottom, becomes without warning | 


the sea, the deep, the inscrutable, the universal 
ocean on which we put out with the greatest only. 
Thus it is in the cottage where Steenie Muckleback't 
lies dead; the father’s grief, the mother’s irrita})|l. 
ity, the minister’s stealthy walk all come together, 
tragic, comic, irrelevant, drawn one knows not how, 
to make a whole, to make a complete presentation 
of life, which Scott creates carelessly always, with. 
out a word of comment, as if the parts grew to. 
gether without his willing it, and broke into ruin 
again without his caring. 

For who taps at the door and destroys that 
memorable scene? The cadaverous Earl of Gle»- 
allan; the unhappy nobleman who, years ago, had 
married his sister in the belief that she was his 
cousin, in horror at which she had jumped off a clit 
and left him to wear the sables for ever. Romance 
breaks in; the peerage breaks in, all the trapping; 
of the undertaker and the heralds’ office in combin:- 
tion. True, there is a sort of charm in these a’ 
surdities now that the dust is thick on them and the 


colors dim; but judged squarely we must admij 
them vapid and thin; tiresome in the ravelling and 


the unravelling; a ceremonious posturing with 
cloaks and swords upon a Gothic background. 
What, indeed, is more capricious than the romance 
of human relations? What changes more swi/t!y 
from year to year? And Scott with his formal, o!¢: 
fashioned approach to the mysteries of the heart 
was not the one to break the seals and pierce th 
depths. His romance is nature’s romance. It is the 
romance of hunted men, hiding in woods at nig): 
of brigs standing out to sea; of waves breaking i9 
the moonlight; of solitary sands and distant horse- 
men; of violence and suspense. This survives; t!s, 
which is not so protound or so moving as-the other, 
but if we remember the excitement of the moment, 
and the flying beauty of the landscape, and the 
abundance and the freedom and the groups round 
inn-tables, and the talk—above all the talk—host 
lers talking, old beggars talking, gypsies talking 
post-mistresses talking, as if they would talk the 
hearts out, then how can we deny him a plac 
among the highest And the only question to be i 
cided is which to read next, Waverly or The Britt 
of Lammermoor? 

' ViRGINIA WooLr. 
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Desire Under the Elms 


Desire Under the Elms. A play in three parts by Eugene 
O'Neill. Directed and staged by Robert Edmond Jones. 
New York: The Greenwich Village Theatre. 
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HE curtain goes up on Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s Desire 

Under the Elms at the Greenwich Village Theatre, 
revealing the rear end of a two-story New England farm- 
house, white clapboards, with four windows marked by 
dilapidated green blinds. The windows open into four 
-ooms which are further revealed in various sucession by 
dropping sections of the confronting wall. Obviously this 
is a treatment of the stage which has great advantages es- 
pecially in a linear narrative play such as Mr. O'Neill's. 
Mr. Jones has made four, or counting the space at the foot 
of the house wall, five little stages grow where one grew 
before; and the action of the play slips easily from room to 
room without delay for changes of scene. Again, the wall 
arouses a high sense of expectancy. One can never tell at 
what point, or on what level, the action will break out next. 
Unfortunately it must be admitted that the device is better 
suited to the spaces of the Hippodrome than of a little 
theatre. Like the staircase in Mr. Jones's setting of Ham- 
let for John Barrymore, the wall fills the scene, and cramps 
the action. Drawn to scale the actors should be about three 
feet tall. The effect is particularly ambiguous in the up- 
per rooms, under the slanting roof which emphasises the 
comedy of three burly farmers in or on the bed in Part I, 
while it dwarfs the tragedy of the conubial relations in the 
chamber on the other side of the wall. It must be said that 
Mr. Jones has used his perpendicular stage with great skill, 
to minimize its difficulties and enchance its possibilities. The 
ensemble scene in Part III, in which a dozen or more people 
are gathered to make merry in the living room and actually 
give the perspective of a Virginia reel, is a marvel of 
economy of space, and should be carefully studied by hous- 
ing experts of congested districts. Again in the scene re- 
ferred to between husband and wife, the exposure of the 
adjacent room with the figure of the listening boy enlarges 
the scene almost to tragic dimensions, and gives a poignant 
revelation of simultaneous life which counteracts the nar- 
rowing effect of the crowding walls. It is in such moments 
that the value of Mr. Jones's arrangements is greatest 
and the power of the play most enhanced. Mr. Jones treats 
his stage as an orchestra. Now the glimpses of action 
within are a pizzicato accompaniment to the action out- 
side, and again a face at a window is the enunciation of the 
theme in the clear notes of a flute or oboe. In the former 
scenes he sometimes recalls the effect of the house of 
Agamemnon in Von Hofmannsthal’s Elektra, with its hur- 
rying movements, flitting lights, and tragic faces looking 
out. His stark whitewashed exterior with its sinister 
openings is tragic; his interior, mean and circumscribed, 
reflects, and, quite without ironical intention, emphasizes 
the limitations of tragedy in New England. 

So much is to be said of the setting because it is thor- 
oughly characteristic of the play in its success and its short- 
comings. Mr. O’Neill has placed the Greek motive of incest 
in his New England setting. Ephraim Cabot at seventy-six 
brings his third wife, Abby Putnam, to the farm which he 
has worked by the slave labor of his three sons. The two 
older decamp for California, after selling their rights to 
inheritance to their younger half brother, Eben, who has 
discovered and stolen their father’s hoard of gold pieces. 
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There has been a dispute as to the ownership of the farm 
between Ephraim and his second wife, and her son stays 
to defend her dead right. The new wife is strong in the 
possessive instinct. When she sees that to bear a child is 
her way of securing the inheritance she tries to seduce Eben. 
The boy, already awakened, turns from her with loathing, 
but led by the spirit of his mother he yiclds to a woman who 
promises him mother love as well as lover's joy. The 
neighbors, when they gather to celebrate the advent of the 
new born, are full of suspicion and innuendo, with a pen- 
etration which rather surpasses even the New England 
sense of scandal. Eben can take no part in the merry 
making, and provokes his father to boast that he has begot- 
ten this son to deprive him of his inheritance. Once more 
his love of his step-mother turns to loathing. She now 
loves Eben, and seeing no other way to convince him, misled 
by his vague words of killing which he means to apply to 
his father, she smothers the baby which Eben loves for his 
own. The stolen gold plot is revived when the old man 
discovers his loss. And Eben is convinced, and goes with 
Abby to take his part in the punishment for their common 
crime. 

Clearly we have here many motives—paternal jealousy, 
stolen gold, ghostly mother love, filial and paternai hate, 
the desire of possession, sexual passion. There are too many 
to lie evenly within the frame, much less to grow and de- 
velop. As Mr. Jones tries to do too much with a small 
stage, so Mr. O'Neill tries to do too much in a brief play. 
As the action is cramped, so is the psychology. Abby has 
revealed her mercenary hand too clearly for Eben to fall 
to her even with the ghostly assistance of his mother. 
Ephraim’s revelation of Abby's motive lacks sufficient intro- 
duction, even with the old man’s drunkenness. And the 
break-down of Abby’s strong commonsense seems arbitrary, 
even with her recent experience of childbirth. That we 
have to pause to think of these extenuating circumstances 
puts the drama under a partial eclipse. But at the edges 
there are flashes of intolerable light. By moments there is 
great and unique dramatic power. The exterior of Mr. 
O’Neill’s play, like the exterior of Mr. Jones’s setting, is 
stark and simple tragedy. The interior, the mind in which 
these human interests and emotions live and work, is hud- 
dled and confused. 


Another question arises in connection with this revela- 
tion of a Greek tragic theme in New England—that is, in 
the matter of language. The New England dialect is not 
a noble form of human speech. Unlike certain other spoken 
variants of English, notably the Irish, the Scotch, the South 
English dialects, it has no resources of eloquence within 
itself; it is sparse, mean, homely, and in its associations 
comic. Gerhardt Hauptmann was confronted by this dif- 
ference in the native quality of speech; he used the dialect 
of Silesian peasants in the tragedy of Die Weber; that of 
Berlin, in the comedies of Biberpelz and Der Rote Hahn. 
Again, the natural inaptitude of American actors for 
dialect is to be considered. Mr. Huston as Ephraim Cabot 
is the only member of the company whose mastery of his 
tongue is easy and assured; and his lines, often possessing 
the dignity of scripture quotation, are finely delivered. In 
other portions of the cast the dialect wore pretty thin. Miss 
Mary Morris, indeed, does not need to speak to send her 
personality over to the audience. The look of her is_all 
sufficient, especially in Part III where her blighted face and 
ravaged eyes make a portrait not easily forgotten. 

R. M. L. 
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Is the Corridor Polish? 


IR: In a recent number «of the New Republic Mr. Amandus 

Johnson of Philadelphia takes issue with certain statements 
of mine with respect of the racial character of the population of 
the Polish Corridor and addresses to me various interrogations 
as to my views cn the variety of subjects. 

First, Mr. Johnson opposes statistics which I quoted from the 
Polish census of 1921, showing the overwhelmingly Polish char- 
acter of the inhabitants of the Polish Corridor by those of the 
German census for 1900 for the whole of West Prussia, disclosing 
an opposing condition, Agreeing that both sets of statistics might 
be regarded as equally suspect, since both are official, I suggest 
that a fair test of relative accuracy would be reference to any 
ethnographic map, all of which, German included, so far as I 
know, testify to the Polish character of the population not of all 
of West Prussia but of the Corridor. 

Secondly, Mr. Johnson asks: “Can Mr. Simonds refer to a sin- 
gle line in his voluminous writings where he protests, of course 
not vehemently, but even mildly, against the transfer of 300,000 
German speaking Tyrolese in the Upper Adige to Italy or the 
transfer of 750,000 Germans in the Saar to France?” 

Unfortunately, I have not at hand any file of my various ar- 
ticles which Mr. Johnson quite correctly describes as voluminous, 
alas, too voluminous, but by chance I come across a summary 
of the settlements printed in the Review of Reviews of August, 
1919, where under the caption of Rights and Wrongs, I wrote: 
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We have for example promised to bestow upon Italy a 
quarter of a mi!lion Germans in the Tyrol and nearly half 
a million Jugo-Slavs in the hinterlands of Istria and Trieste. 
But these same Germans, these Tyrolese, successfully fought 
Napoleon when he divided them between Italy and Bavaria, 
and we have recent knowledge of the failure of Europe to 
make the Serbs accept the cession of the Bosnian Serbs to 
Austria Hungary. ; 


As to the Saar Basin, it is not the fact, of course, that 750,000 
Germans were handed over to France, as Mr. Johnson asserts. 
What happened was that the Saar district was created and piaced 
under the supervision of the League of Nations pending a plebis- 
cite in 1923 to determine the final disposition of the area. Of 
this transaction I wrote in the same article: 

France receives back Alsace-Lorraine, which was her right, 
but her sole further territorial gain is a wholly limited tenure 
of the Saar Basin which has an area of a little more than 700 
square miles and a population of approximately 600,000. She 
gets this, too, not in the furtherance of territorial aspirations, 
but in return for German destruction of her own coal dis- 
tricts. Her warrant for a plebiscite lies in the fact that near- 
ly half of the territory was once French and was taken by 
Prussia after Napoleon fell against the will of the people. 

In my judgment all the Saar Basin, save perhaps Sarrelouis, 
Ney’s birthplace, which has preserved a real French sentiment, 
will ultimately return to Germany. I do not believe any 
French government would be strong enough to hold it against 
the will of the inhabitants at the end of the allotted time, for 
I am certain that the French people would prefer to see it 
German again rather than to create a new Alsace-Lorraine, 
a tiny one to be sure, but no less undesirable. 


These quotations taken from an article written more than 
five years ago and just after the Treaty of Versailles was signed 
seem to me to give a very clear statement of my view that the 
transfer of the Tyrolese was a wrong and that a similar transfer 
of the Germans of the Saar would be equal!y inequitable. My 
present judgment, based upon the events of the past five years, 
is that the provision for a plebiscite was founded on false premises 
and that the Germans of the Saar should be returned to Ger- 
many without the plebiscite at the end of the treaty period. 

Thirdly, Mr. Johnson challenges my use of the term Pomerania 
to describe the Corridor, and writes: “Surely Mr. Simonds knows 
that Pomerania proper has not belonged to Poland since the 
Dark Ages.” Yes, Mr. Simonds did know that, but the Poles in 
taking over the Corridor district organized it into a civil unit 
upon which they bestowed the name of Pomerania and in quot- 
ing from the Polish census I merely employed the contemporary 
official designation of the area, 
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Fourthly, Mr. Johnson demands to know when the will of the 
people of the Corridor was expressed as to the transfer to Po- 
land. I had thought that the resistance to the Prussian rule of the 
Poles in the territories taken by the Prussians as a consequence of 
the partitions was one of the best authenticated facts in modern 
history to which both German writers and Prussian laws had fur- 
nished enduring proof. 

Fifthly, Mr. Johnson raises the question of Upper Silesia. Now 
it is true that a majority of the people in the whole plebiscite 
area favored Germany, but the Treaty of Versailies expressly pro- 
vided that the final allocation should be made with regard to the 
local vote, and in the area actually assigned to Poland by the 
League of Nations a majority of the people had elected for the 
Polish sovereignty. 

Sixthly, Mr. Johnson inquires if I heard of the persecution 
of German minorities in Poland. Yes, I have heard such re- 
ports, and that would seem to me an excellent reason why no ter- 
ritories having German majorities should now or hereafter be 
transferred to Poland, just as I argued that similar persecutions 
of Polish minorities in Germany, which he concedes, was an argu- 
ment against the transfer of the Poles of Pomerania to Germany. 

Finally, Mr. Johnson closes his communication thus: “But of 
course the only persecutions to be tolerated are French and Polish 
persecutions, at least so thinks Mr. Simonds.” I trust Mr. Johnson 
will be generous enough to concede that in this respect he is mis- 
taken and that this letter is competent testimony to the fact there 
is at least one other persecution which I tolerate. 

Frank H,. Simonps. 


December 3, 1924 


Snowville, N. H. 


The Nature of Philosophy 


IR: While it is very gratifying to be placed in the distinguis!-d 
group of philosophers mentioned by Mr. Lindeman (New 
Republic, Nov. 17), I must decline the honor of participating in 
the new or “emerging” philosophy. Truth rather than novelty 
or optimism seems to me the primary concern of the philosopher 
—even the truth of the scholasticism that so many moderns de- 
spise without the barest acquaintance. Moreover, believing that 
philosophy itself is one of the most intense forms of human ener, 
I cannot see the wisdom of abandoning it to become an “active 
participator in life’—-whatever that may mean. The pursuit 
truth, like the pursuit of beauty, is one of the very high notes of 
human existence and need not be subordinated to, or justified by, 
utility or even uplift. 
Morris R. Conen. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Right to Bigotry 


[R: I have read with considerable interest Miss De Lima's 
Klux Klan and its appeal to ignorant bigotry.” 

Why should any candidate mention something that he cannot 
deal with in any way if elected? Ignorance, bigotry, supersti- 
tion, prejudice and intolerance, in any voter, are legal and con- 
stitutional and the voter has a legal right to be guided by these 
qualities at elections. The Klan is a legal organization, uti! 
proved otherwise. All the “declaring” against it, by politicians, 
is empty sound and fury. Governor Walton found he could not 
do one thing against the Klan, I do not belong to the Kian 
or any secret organization, Let us be sensible. 

Cc. F. Hunt. 


Los Angeles, Cal, 


Not Any School Morning 


IR. I have read with considerable interest Miss De Lima's 
picture of Any School Morning. I was amused until I read 
the statement at the end that this story would probably have beca 
little different no matter what school or class she would have 
visited save for certain notable instances. I was under the im- 
pression that it had become out of fashion for burlesques of the 
public schools, whether in cartoon or in print, to find their place 
in reputable magazines or newspapers. I am sorry to see this io 

your paper, and I shall be glad to have some sort of disavowal. 
Grorce MiLiarp Davison... 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Strictly Confidential 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, as you remember, once 

conceived “the bold and arduous project of arriv- 
ing at moral perfection,” and set about it in the same spirit 
in which he undertook his other experiment, the one 
with the kite, in a musing intellectual sort of way. He 
picked out thirteen likely-looking virtues, wrote them down 
in a book opposite ruled spaces for marking his mistakes and 
set cut to master them at the rate of one a week. At 
the end of thirteen weeks, ergo, lay moral perfection. It 
was all very rational, very praiseworthy, and it entertained 
Franklin for some weeks (not thirteen). 

The other day, on seeing a thin black book marked 
Strictly Confidential, I opened it, and traced with wid- 
ening eye the outlines of a new moral system. It was 
simple, luminous, more stark than the Ten Command- 
ments, more singly aimed then Benedict’s rule. This 
twentieth century, thought I, has been judged too much 
by its externals—here is its spiritual lining, the fire of its 
inner motive defined and expressed. I thought of Frank- 
lin’s dilettante little discipline as I might have thought 
of his kite experiment while standing under an incandescent 
light. Our age has harnassed electricity for its use, con- 
tinued I, but I never knew before how marvelously it has 
bent moral power to its shining purpose. Here is some- 
thing more wonderful than applied physics. 

The little book, curiously enough, resembles Franklin's. 
It contains charts and it opens with a quotation: 

“*The Chief pride of American character,’ says Charles 
M. Schwab, ‘is successful accomplishment. It may be 
measured by the dollars that go into the coffers, but the 
real throb and thrill of pleasure that comes to his mind, 
1s one of successful accomplishment.’” Success is not 
merely money. It is a refined spiritual satisfaction, a cult, 
a rcligion. The high priest has defined it. 

Ask yourself these vital questions (so the book con- 
tinues): Now is the time to take stock of your personal 
equipment for Success. Know you: strengths and your 
weaknesses. You have them both! Admit the fact—and 
take immediate action to fit yourself for advancement . . . 
Surely you will give fifteen minutes a week to keeping a 
record which directs you to ultimate Success! . . . Here is 
a chart for that very purpose... 

“Your opportunity is no different from that of Charles 
M. Schwab” . . . this is all thirty-nine of the articles of 
faith; accept it and turn the page. 

Here are the charts. Thirty-one positive (desirable) 
qualities are listed on one side, twenty-six negative (un- 
desirable) qualities are on the other. Opposite each item 
are squares for the week’s mark, at the bottom a place 
for the total percent perfect, for the four weeks’ average, 
for the joint monthly average. “The simplified arrange 
ment of the charts makes for ease and expedition in check- 
ing up, week by week, on oneself . . . Simply grade your- 
self 25 percent, 50 percent, 75 percent or 100 percent as 
you sincerely feel you deserve the mark.” Ask yourself 
for instance, Did I: (1) Codperate, (2) Concentrate, 
(3) Do a kindly act each day, (4) Increase my will-power, 
(5) Make necessary sacrifices, (6) Tackle FIRST things 
first, (7) Conserve energies through relaxation and recrea- 
tion? . .. Have 1 been: Loyal, Tactful, Natural, Ac- 
commodating, Courteous and Affable? Did I exhibit: Ini- 


tiative, Accuracy, Force, Good judgment, Enthusiasm for 
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my work, Neat personal appearance? . . . On the other 
hand examifte these possibilities (negative). Did I: Pro- 
crastinate, Indulge in self-praise, Sacrifice principle for 
policy, Discount the acomplishments of others? .. . Have 
I been: Irritable, Sarcastic, Visionary, Combative, Re- 
vengeful, Overbearing? ...or Did I exhibit: Fear, 
Timidity, Verbosity, Self-consciousness, Leniency toward 
my own shortcomings? .. . 

Can anyone who has gone over this and who remembers 
Franklin's simple device, fail to be impressed by the reality 
of progress? Franklin was a great man, of course, for 
those days, but morally he was a dilettante. He set up his 
thirteen virtues for a vague sort of experiment in moral 
perfection instead of using them as a means to a pure high 
purpose. His virtues were impractical, that’s the thing; they 
were unaimed. Whereas this new system, epitomizing the 
advance of our age beyond his, turns the blind forces of 
moral power to the comfort and utility of mankind. No 
virtues which do not form a rung in the ladder to Success 
are in it; no “item” included but exalts the faithful one 
step toward Charles M. Schwab. It is an incredible ap- 
pliance of man’s highest impulses. 


But turn also to the back of the book. Here are the direc- 
tions for working the mechanism. Or better, here is the 
patristic literature of Success, the authoritative words of 
the Fathers. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. Frank 
Crane, Kipling, Professor James, Peter Clark Macfarlane 
—yes, and many others—lend their weight to the defini- 
tion of the Elemental Terms. Under Encourage, for 
instance: “‘Remember that every man at times stumbles 
and must be helped up. If he’s down you can’t carry him. 
The only way a man can be helped is to help himself.’— 
Theodore Roosevelt . . . See the advantage of encouraging 
others to greater effort?” Under Friendliness: “‘Do not 
get impatient when other people think differently from you. 
See what you can learn from his viewpoint. Give it intel- 
ligent attention and you will make a friend of him.’—Julius 
H. Barnes. Have you formed the habit of establishing 
Friendly Relations?” ‘There are helpful proverbs, too, 
succinct insights into basic truth. “If you cannot control 
yourself you cannot control others” is one, and “The man 
who never does any more than he is paid for never gets 
paid for any more than he does.” 

Suppose that poor simple Ben could come back now. How 
his eyes would be opened! He would find something even 
more wonderful than the development of his Saturday 
Evening Post or the harnessing of his spark of lightning. 
He would find great machines turned by that spark doing 
the work of the world, and millions of happy people deriv- 
ing culture and refinement from that great periodical. But 
better and more extraordinary than that, he would find the 
spirit of this modern world expressed in a great inspiration, 
a universal striving upward, toward a high pinnacle, Suc- 
cess. This can be measured in dollars, it is true, but it 
is besides a spiritual satisfaction, a really noble thing. It 
is a religion. Not haphazardly do the pcople practice this 
religion. They have an appliance for attaining their ideal, 
an efficient contrivance which automatically turns selected 
morality into Success. Oh noble machine! Legion are 
the books and periodicals and pamphlets devoted to this 
religion and to the attainment of this ideal, but the true 
machine, the actual breviary, is bound in flexible black 
leather, marked Strictly Confidential, and patented June 
13, 1922. 

E. V. 
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Labor in British Coal Fields 


Labor in the Coal Mining Industry, by G. D. H. Cole, 
New York: Oxford University Press. $2.50. 


R. COLE if he choses can be a propagandist of 

power and charm, particularly in the advocacy of 
guild socialism. It also appears that he can stop off the 
the soap box, retire into the study and do a piece of straight 
scientific research in which the objective facts are at a 
maximum, and his persuasive opinions at a minimum. This 
volume is a case in point. It deals with labor in the British 
coal fields during the eight years 1914-1921. Mr. Cole 
writes with that infernal lucidity with which so many 
Englishmen seem to be born, and which we Americans 
achieve partially—only after unheard of bitterness and gall. 
Is it in the blood, or is it Oxford and Cambridge? I leave 
the question to the Overseers of Harvard and Yale. 

To my mind, the book is a model of what an objective 
study in labor research ought to be. The documents are 
marshalled row on row, the style is free of prejudice and 
passion, yet one’s interest is caught and held, the dramatic 
incidents stand out, and the story moves forward relentlessly 
to the great tragedy which shattered one of the most hope- 
ful movements in all industrial history. 

Trade Unionism first entered the British coal ficlds in 
earnest in 1863. The Miners’ Federation was organized in 
1888. In 1900 the membership was over half a million, 
and in 1914, 900,000, including nearly every worker in the 
industry. England has no great non-union areas, such as 
the West Virginias of America. 

While a national industrial union, the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, as the name implies, was made up of a host of local 
associations in the various fields, and these in turn were 
made up of locals, or pit lodges, the social and economic 
unit around which the life of the miner revolved. There 
was no national or uniform system for the regulation of 
wages or working conditions, each local association bargain- 
ing with the local employer. Wages were sct on an ob- 
solete “standard” basis dating from 1877, and the whole 
wage structure was an outgrown anomaly. The Miners’ 
Federation had, by 1914, won the eight hour day (in prin- 
ciple), a legal minimum (very minimum) wage, the right 
to appoint check weighmen, and various safety provisions-—— 
all duly prescribed by Acts of Parliament. 

The war found the coal industry unprepared as it found 
alf other industries save that of manufacturing hatred. 
During the first year, no less than 250,000 miners enlisted. 
A trade depression was followed by a sharp realization of 
the necessity of coal production for war shipping, railway 
service and munitions, The coal-owners promptly tried to 
secure the suspension of the Eight Hours Act, the federa- 
tion mobilized for protection, the government appointed ad- 
visory committees without number; absenteeism, local 
strikes, conciliations ensued, and matters were at sixes and 
sevens until, on February 22, 1917, the coal fields were 
taken over under the Defense of the Realm Act, and Sir 
Guy Calthrop officially entered upon his duties as Coal 
Controller. This was a step which the miners had long 
advocated, and needless to say it was a step of unparalleled 
common sense. Profits—which had been enormous—were 
promptly regulated on a nine percent basis, Production 
and distribution were budgetted on the principle that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points. 
The raids of the military on the coal winning man power 
were abated and compromised, and perhaps most important 
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of all, the regulation of wages for the first time in the 
history of the industry was put on a uniform national basis, 
and the standard of living of the miners markedly improved. 
State control saved the industry an incredible amount of 
waste, profiteering and wrangling, and doubtless played no 
small part in the final winning of the war. 

The miners, with certain amendments, wanted the ma- 
chinery to continue, and following the Armistice, the Fede- 
ration launched a great campaign looking toward an equali- 
zation of wages with the cost of living, and permanent 
nationalization combined with democratic control of the 
industry. So insistent were their demands, backed with 
the threat of strike, that the government was forced to give 
ear. The famous Royal Commission of Inquiry was ap- 
pointed, and duriftg those spring days of 1919, the eyes of 
all England, yea, of all the world, were on Mr. Justice 
Sankey, his committee and his witnesses, in the King’s 
Robing Room of the House of Lords. And steadily 
the battle went against the proponents of coal for private 
profit, steadily in favor of coal for the people of England 
with a decent livelihood, and a share of democratic control, 
for the miners. 

The evidence the miners presented showed how wages, 
despite the improvement since war control, had not breasted 
the cost of living; how the eight hour day was nearer nine 
in actual practice; how each year saw 160,000 reported ac- 
cidents in the coal fields, and how, between 1907 and 1916, 
12,400 men had been killed in the mines; how only 9 per- 
cent of all England lived two or more to a room, but how 
from 29 to 40 per cent of all miners lived two or more to 
a room, and how tuberculosis was a scourge in mining com- 
munities; how profits, averaging £13,000,000 before the 
war, juv 7d ta £220,000 in 1915 and £38,000,000 in 
1916; how, whue wages had risen 106 percent over 1913, 
profits had risen 269 percent; and finally how waste and 
ineficiency ran riot under private ownership with its 
walled-off seams, its crosshauling, its unemployment, over- 
development and higgling of the market. 

In July came the final reports, the miners recommending 
nationalization and democratic control through District 
Councils; the employers advocating public ownership of the 
coal measures and state regulation; the government propos- 
ing a private trust under strict regulation with guaranteed 
dividends at 4 percent; and Mr. Justice Sankey advocating 
complete nationalization with rather less democratic contro! 
than proposed by the miners. And then storm and darkness 
and despair. The Coalition it appeared in due course had 
only staged the play in the King’s Robing Room to ward 
off the threatened strike. On July 9, it deliberately and 
without reason raised the price of coal 6s a ton, and thus 
deluged public opinion with its first draft of cold water. 
If this is what nationalization meant . . . Meanwhile a local 
strike had developed in Yorkshire of which the government 
and the press made the most, and public opinion received 
another douche. Partial bills were introduced and gerry- 
mandered through the fall, until public opinion had quite 
cooled off, and then Mr. Lloyd George speaking for the 
government announced, “We have come definitely to the 
conclusion that we cannot see our way to advise Parliament 
to pass a measure for taking over as a business of the state 
the management of the mines of this country.” The miners 
fought on for two more months, but the psychological mo- 
ment had been crucified, and nationalization was dead. 


With their program in ruins, the miners retreated to the 
single issue of a wage demand. They struck and woo 
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The government proceeded to decontrol—turning the in- 
dustry back to its private owners. The private owners 
promptly ordered a thirty percent wage reduction. The 
miners, with the industrial depression in full cry, and de- 
serted at the last moment by the Triple Alliance, struck— 
and lost. And the curtain rolls down upon one of the 
greatest industrial tragedies of history. 
Stuart CHasr. 


Cannibals and Roses 


“Magellan: His Life and Adventures by Sea and Land. 
Arthur 8. Hildebrand. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $4.50. 

Voyagings Southward from the Strait of Magellan, by 
Rockwell Kent. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $7.50. 


HARTS of the southern tip of the American con- 

tinent are bordered with notes that give werning of 
cannibals. Turning to larger scale charts and sailing direc- 
tions, the physical aspect of the land (about this there can- 
not be a thought-up lie) changes from a blunt tip, to a 
maze of shoals, false passages, sunken rocks, and vast tidal 
currents. The unsentimental diction of these “trade 
journals” leaves one pallid at the thought of night closing 
in over seething mountains of water thrown up in half 
mile waves, plunging against bleak crags. 

Here, if ever, in this swirl of terrors at the edge of the 
world, the business of earth should become a living, pro- 
found idea for men, if there be any truth in ultimates. 
Two recent books have come to this particular ultimate 
of the natural world. The first is Mr. Hildebrand's life of 
Magellan. The yarn about Magellan is that he spent his 
youth in Malacca and the Spice Islands in the service of 
Portugal. After several years of fighting and voyaging, he 
sailed back around Africa; and reached Lisbon. King 
Manuel of Portugal failed to increase Magellan’s stipend, 
and the practical adventurer removed to the rival service of 
Philip of Spain. He was not long in Spain before a nos- 
talgia for the East began to work in him. Unfortunately 
for Magellan the Pope had ruled a line through the map 
of the world, and had said to Portugal, sail East—to Spain, 
sail West. 

The only hope of the East for Magellan now lay in a 
course to westward. He believed this possible if he could 
drive far enough to southward. Five ships were given him, 
and he sailed away. 

At the end of the American continent, his iron will was 
bafiled by a stronger thing. The terror of a winter in 
St. Julian froze the bowels of his men, and the strait was 
not yet found. The terror took the form of mutiny, that 
was to be stilled only by slit throats and the loss of a ves- 
sel that sailed back to Spain. 

It was the terror of the world’s edge that Magellan con- 
quered when he finally sailed through the strait. As though 
from an awful dream, the little fleet fled up the broad 
reach of the Pacific, and arrived in the East. Magellan 
met his death on the island of Cebu administering Chris- 
tianity to resentful natives. 

As a story, Magellan’s adventure comes to a crux in the 
winter spent in the region of the strait. It is here that 
Mr. Hildebrand’s grand manner quietly breaks down. 

cre is no pause of wonder at this land of “uncompleted 
chaos.” The same rapid externality is preserved, the same 
speed that related earlier “conspiratorial antics.” When 
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Magellan dies the reader realizes it is not important. To 
understand why the story, which has such possibility for 
elaboration and intensity, goes off key in the end, we must 
go back to the essence of the thing, the Strait—its ice and 
its gales and Magellan's reality as a person in this height- 
ened austerity of the physical world. 

One is inclined to feel that Mr. Hildebrand’s prose cliffs 
crumple to bad photography because he has avoided the 
idea. The so-called rapid, adventurous style, in the end, 
does not yield an ounce of the thrill that comes out of the 
beautiful, if at times tedious, Conrad. Contemplation, one 
reflects, was never touched in the mind, in the soul, of 
Magellan, and after all, immediate or ultimate, art rests 
on idea. And it would seem the idea, even when nature 
pops off on a grand scale, is forever elusive if it be pursued 
with tricks that do not at every turn amount to perceptions. 

But if we haven’t a Poe to take art to the limit of the 
world and test its truth there, we have a Rockwell Kent. 
In the prose of Kent’s adventure, the man holds to the keen 
simplicity of a ship-wright. In the drawings that-go with 
the words, there shines the divinity of the carpenter. The 
story records the traverse of the main courses of land and 
water between the Strait of Magellan and Horn Island. 

Kent's first vessel is an old life boat come in from a 
wrecked ship, patiently refitted to his needs in Puntas 
Arenas. Tie third mate of the liner Kent came south in 
had asked to join the enterprise on the third day from New 
York. Accordingly, the crew numbered two. Together they 
sailed out from Punta Arenas in the slight Kathleen I. In 
the small cabin there was room for provisions and rockets 
(Kent confesses with a kind of child-like laughter in the 
introduction, that he stole them) and the canvasses and 
the flute. Within a few hours after their departure, this 
darling of Kent’s handicraft and his mate’s rigging, is 
threatened with destruction. 

Any sailor would grant the correctness of subsequent 
procedure; it is told simply, and perhaps without any other 
distinction than the deft honesty in representing the last 
fear of man. The unseen, tortuous coast stands up, the 
sweeping, foam-tigered waves menace. 

And so throughout the wanderings of these two, the land 
lives. A land where roses are as big as sun-flowers, where 
gales gnaw against bleak clifis, The desperados who lend 
a hand are ferociously hard and themselves to the last 
crackled finger nail. The cannibals, Indians who look as 
if they had relished human meat, prefer young clams. 

The book lives as a work of art, because the security of 
its idea can withstand the paradox that surrounds every 
ultimate. In the drawings there is a clear architecture of this 
idea. The medium is evidently a broad pen which gives 
the elimination and style of a wood-cut, but which has its 
own freedom to give the bend of a tree, or the moving 
lines of water. The style that recognizes naive stars and 
halos, makes this wild world suit its very needs. The 
drawings are underlaid at all times with a pleasant sense of 
study. Kent's particular gift seems to be one of working 
line against mass; they blend in a kind of wild, beautiful, 
eager mastery of sheer composition. At every turn, where 
values work against each other—brutally in the case of a tin 
shed against a granite mountain—it is with a lively sense 
of the values of each. . . . 

Out over the line of Lake Fognano, ice-clad peaks rise 
sharp in the air. Black across the immediate foreground, 
curves the twisted limb of a tree . . . At the end of the 
earth, there is the paradox of the dwarf and the giant. 

ALFRED STANFORD. 
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The Playboy of the Southern 
World 


Mussolini as Revealed by his Political Speeches. Selected, 
translated and edited by Barone Bernardo Quaranta di San 
Severino. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. $3.50. 


HIS is an excellent selection from Mussolini’s rhe- 

torical performances between November, 1914, and 
August, 1923, and the Baron Quaranta di San Severino 
has put all opponents of the Dictator of Italy under an 
obligation. The lack of humor which is one of the prin- 
cipal ingredients of the speeches themselves allowed their 
publication and authorized the treacherously adequate par- 
ticiple in the subtitle. 

The philosophy of Fascism rests on the proud claim that 
there isn’t any. The present volume bears out this claim. 
Obviously if Fascism had a kernel of serious and coherent 
thought it would appear in the sayings of its founder sent 
forth to cheer and edify the Anglo-Saxon heathen. But 
the more than 100,000 words of this black-shirted Gospel 
according to St. Bernard form essentially variations on a 
single theme. “Our programme is simple. We wish 
to govern Italy,” says the Duce on p. 150. That is the 
meat. The rest is sauce. Potent as that wish has proved 
itself in other respects, it has fathered remarkably few 
thoughts. 

Still, not even a founder of Fascism can utter one hun- 
dred thousand words without letting some ideas slip by, be 
it by inadvertence. Theoriam fascibus, tamen usque recur- 
ret. Thought thus becomes the by-product of talk. Ex- 
pounders of Fascism are aware of this, and, inveterate hat- 
ers of formulas, they have invented a triple one to cover 
their banishment. They proclaim that Fascism is pragmatic, 
empirical, eclectic. The pragmatism of the Fascio consists 
in hitting first, inventing a justification afterwards, and 
pointing with pride to the efficacy of the ex post facto wis- 
dom. Empiricism, in Fascist parlance, is Greek for inconsis- 
tency. Its eclecticism means the picking up of odds and 
ends of doctrine, regardless of age, race, and color, suited 
to embellish the emergency. 

Fascism may be inconsistent. Its founder is not. He has 
been pro-Mussolini from the outset. Yet he is no hypocrite. 
He sincerely believes that to be for Mussolini is to be for 
Italy. He sincerely believes himself to be Italy’s man of 
destiny. In his more exalted moments he sincerely mis- 
takes himself for Napoleon. 

Those who accuse the ex-revolutionary leader of betray- 
ing his beginnings miss the point of his evolution. Mus- 
solini did not abandon his revolutionary creed. He merely 
turned it inside out. He did not throw away his syn- 
dicalist luggage. He only climbed a fence and came down 
on the other side with his luggage in good condition. 

Mussolini the Sorelian socialist despised parliamentarism 
and democracy. Mussolini the Fascist translated that con- 
tempt into practice. Democracy, he always believed, is a 
sham; parliamentarism a fraud. The people are not only 
unable, but also unwilling to govern themselves. What 
they want and need is a determined minority to govern them 
by violence. Violence is noble and ennobling. Better still, 
it is decisive. 

Speaking after the general strike of 1922, Mussolini said: 


At the end of: July and August, after having made 
use of violence systematically for forty-eight hours, we 
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got results which we should not have obtained in forty. 
eight years of sermons and propaganda. When, there. 
fore, violence removes a gangrene of this sort, it js 
morally sacred and necessary. 


December 3, 192; 


Worship of violence, of direct action, is the only cop. 
sistent idea in Fascism, and even that leads into an incon. 
sistency. Mussolini first preached violence against the Com. 
munists because they were the enemies of the state. Good. B 
Then he preached violence against the state. Still nor » 
bad. Afterwards, however, he preached the right of the 
state to crush not only rebellion, but also dissent, by for 
of arms. The Sorelian distinction between “moral” violen-e 
and “immoral” force, the original Fascist stock-in-trade, ‘5 
thus dropped overboard. Even Mussolini, with his lack 0; 
humor, feels the rift in the reasoning and tries to patch it 
up by declaring that Fascism had been the real state even 
before it became the government. 

This is a dangerous doctrine to sell, ready to wear, to 
all comers, for among them may be another of those deter. 
mined minorities which Sr. Mussolini admires so much. 
(Like all usurpers, Fascism is particularly keen on title. |» 
passion for moral justification is the same as that wich 
drove Napoleon to marry the daughter of the last of the 
Roman Emperors.) Obviously, if the doctrine of violence 
is not to bite the hand that feeds it, it must be muzz!ci. 
Mussolini always speaks about “violence within limits.” 
This, too, is a Sorelian notion. But Mussolini interprets it 
in his own individual way. To him the limit of violence 
coincides with the vanishing line of opposition. Eclectic 
Fascism borrowing Whistler’s idea, holds that the best plac 
to bury the hatchet in, is the side of the enemy. 

“Violence is sometimes moral,” says Mussolini. The em 
phasis, it would seem, is on sometimes. The morality of 
violence, he continues, depends on the purpose for whid & 
it is used. This is what the Papuan chieftain said as he 
helped himself to another chunk of broiled missionary. But 
who will set the purpose? Mussolini. This can be bo'led 
down to a simple principle. “My violence is right, your 
violence is wrong.” Which, of course, is sheer mysti 
presupposing a dualistic creation. Indeed, we find Mus 
solini saying: “One is born a Fascist.” In other words 
another is born a non-Fascist. Or, in the words of the 
Chanson de Roland. “Paienz ont tort et chrestienz ont 
droit.” Or, in American, Heads I win, tails you lose. 

Signor Mussolini further suggests that the morality of 
violence is dependent not.only on its purpose, but also on 
geographic longitude. Thus in his speech delivered at the 
first Fascist mass meeting in Milan, on March 23, 1919, he 
proposed the following resolution: 

The meeting .. . pledges the Fascisti to prevent by 
every means in their power the candidature of new 
tralists of any party. 


That in this case the Fascists proved themselves not onl 
as good as their word but better is a matter of history. The 
have faithfully and effectively carried out the precept eve 
since. But what is “sacred duty” in Italy, becomes some 
thing else in Jugoslavia. In his maiden speech before th 
Chamber, on June 21, 1921, Signor Mussolini said: 


The fact of the election of the constituent does not 
justify the tragic state of abandonment in Which Ita 
left Montenegro, because only twenty percent of th 
electors voted, and of these only nine percent in favot 
of annexation by Serbia. The Serbian authorities havt 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS—CHOOSE FROM AMONG THESE | | 








BIOGRAPHIES 


Because in them you find your 


most satisfying companions. 


SUPPOSE 


You could go down to London 
with Thomas Carlyle and meet 
with him all the literary leaders 
of his day? You do in 
Carlyle to the 
French Revolution 
Continuing the Story of 
Carlyle Till Marriage 
By ALEC DAVID WILSON 
The most important literary bi- 
ography of the century. 
Each vol., $6.00 





SUPPOSE 


You could sit down with one of 
America’s greatest newspaper 
editors and hear him comment 
on the leading events of twelve 
years of the nation’s life? 


Cobb of “The World” 
A volume of editorials, arranged 
by John Heaton, gives you just 
that for $3.50 





SUPPOSE 


that an internationally famous 
economist should sit down with 
you night after night and tell you 
of the leaders of thought whom 
he had known, etching their por- 
traits for you with shrewd dry 
Scotch wit. 


JAMES MAVOR does this in 


My Windows on the Streets 
of the World 
In two illustrated vols. $10.00 





SUPPOSE 


that a man who had worked and 
suffered much to bring about 
Revolution in Russia should sit 
down and tell you how it came 
and why it failed and what it 
did to him, a university pro- 
fessor? 


PITIRIM SOROKIN in 


ves from a Russian 
Diary 
does exactly that. $3.00 





SUPPOSE 


that a man to whom the pursuit 
of truth through study of the 
Bible meant so much that he 
could face ex-communication 
rather than surrender freedom of 
thought could tell you the story 
of his spiritual struggle? 


ALFRED LOISY in 


My Duel with the 
Vatican 
tells such a poignant story. $3.00 








THE BROADWAY 
TRANSLATIONS 


“Of new books there may be too 
many, but the thirst of a seasoned 
reader for reprints of old—and good 
ones is never quenched. ... The 
Broadway Translations makes avail- 
able for modern readers the rearest 
and best of foreign masterpieces.”— 
The Nation. 


New Volumes 


Poets of the Greek 
Anthology 
By F. A. WRIGHT. $3.00 
The Epic of the Beast 
Introduction by William Rose. $3.00 
Count Lucanor 
Translated by James York. $3.00 
Suetonius’ The Twelve 
Caesars 
Translated by P. Holland. $5.00 
Esquemeling, Buccaneers 
of America (1684-85) 
With an Essay by Andrew Lang. 


e $5.00 

De Rojas’ Celestina 
Translated by James Mabbe (1631). 
$5.00 


Aksakov’s Chronicles 
of a Russian Family 

Intro. by Prince Mirsky. $5.00 
A Book of Characters 

By Theophrastus and Others; edited 

by Richard Aldington. $5.00 

Gesta Romanorum 

Translated by Charles Swan. $5.00 
Bandello’s 
Tragical Tales 

Translated by Geoffrey Fenton. $5.00 
Simplicissimus the 
Vagabond 

Translated by A. S. Goodrick. $5.00 

Send for a descriptive circular. 





NEW VOLUMES IN 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


Paston Letters, 2 volumes 
Journal of George Fox 
Livy’s Rome, Vols. 5 and 6 
Swift’s Journal to Stella 
Russian Short Stories 
Speeches of Charles J. Fox 
Pope’s Poems 

Golden Lion of Granpere 
Roberts’ Western Avernus 
Locke on Civil Government 


Each vol. (cloth) 80 cents 


Send for a complete lit 
of over 750 volumes 








ILLUMINATING BOOKS 


Because a book which helps to 
clear up any question of the day is 
a gift to treasure. 


SUPPOSE 
You could sit by a camp-fire and 
listen to the drifting, sympathetic 
talk of a man who has gained the 
quiet spirit through which Amer- 
ica should be interpreted? Such 
companionship you find in 


JOSEPH H. ODELL’S 
Unmailed Letters 


Stimulating, reflective. $2.50 


SUPPOSE 


A Hindu born who sees India in 
the light of his heritage from the 
ages, yet whe has been long 
enough in the western world to 
know your viewpoint, should ex- 
plain to you with quiet charm the 
impasse of Gandhism and the life 
of modern India? 


DHAN MUKERJI’S 
My Brother’s Face 
does exactly that. $3.00 


SUPPOSE 


that a distinguished naturalist, a 
poet, in whose hands the English 
language is living, exquisite, and 
whose spirit is an inspiration 
could show you an English coun- 
try side as he sees it? 


EDWARD GARNETT’S 
Hudson Anthology 


does this for you. $3.00 
SUPPOSE 


One of Life’s most famous hu- 
morists were willing to supply 
you with literally hundreds of 
wise and witty sayings apropos 
to almost every subject you are 
likely to talk upon? 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN in 
A Poet’s Proverbs 


gives you a choice of such mirth- 
ful, sober or fanciful epigrams 
all in rhymed couplets. $2.00 


SUPPOSE 


that a man who has visited the 
world’s beauty spots should not 
only describe to you two of the 
most famous duchies of France, 
but should give you also some of 
his own pictures of their points 
of interest? 


CLIVE HOLLAND in 
Things Seen in Brittany 
and Normandy 
gives you both. $1.50 


























Are not gifts like these worth many times what your bookseller asks? 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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introduced a real reign of terror in Montenegro and 
have prevented the presentation of lists which may con- 
tain the names of candidates favorable to the indepen- 
dence of the country. (Italics ours.) 


Naughty, naughty Serbians! But the Germans of Bol- 
gano (the South Tyrol city better known by its German 
name of Bozen) are worse still. In the same address Sig- 
nor Mussolini portrayed in flaming words their sinister 
doings and the meting out of Fascist justice which followed. 


At the sample fair organized by the Chamber of 
Commerce of Bolzano, a nest of Pan-Germanism, all 
Italian firms were excluded, so much so that the invita- 
tions were issued in German, and a Bavarian band 
played for the whole duration of the fair! 1 come 
now to the events of April 14, when a Fascista bomb, 
justly administered by way of reprisal, and for which 
I take upon myself the moral responsibility, marked 
the limit to which Fascismo intended that the Ger- 
man movement should go. 


Mussolini, the Baron Quaranta di San Severino tells us 
in the preface, is a volcanic genius, a bewitcher of crowds. 
He has, we learn, not only indomitable daring, but also 
great physical and moral courage. 

He is the real type of Roman Emperor, with a 
severe bronze face . . . but which hides a kind and 
generous heart. 

It is one of Mussolini’s frequent boasts that he never 
forgives an enemy. 

Eucene S. Baccer. 


Inheritance of Acquired 


Characteristics 


The Inheritance of Acquired Characteristics, by Paul 
Kammerer, translated by A. Paul Maerker-Branden. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. $4.50. 


Rew book is written more for “the laity” than for 
biologists, but it is a question whether readers from the 
one or the other group will be the most irritated by its style 
and contents. The biologist finds little and only inadequate 
new evidence for this type of inheritance, and the layman 
will find the argument notably incomplete and regrettably 
involved in controversy concerning the author’s earlier in- 
vestigations and writings. 

It would certainly be worth while to know whether, 
under what circumstances, and which, acquired character- 
istics are heritable. That many or most such characteristics 
are appareatly not inherited is a commonplace observation. 
Kammerer, like several others, has tried to investigate the 
matter. Experiments were conducted with the midwife 
toad, a kind of salamander, and with sea-squirts. The re- 
sults with the toad and salamander bring out some points of 
biological interest. But do they prove or even clearly sug- 
gest the inheritance of acquired characteristics? Nearly all 
those most interested and best prepared to give a reply, 
find that they do not. Does this adverse decision rest, as 
Kammerer repeatedly claims, upon an antagonistic mental 
drift of the biological jury? It can be said that some of 
this , roup, including the present reviewer, regard it as 
probable that the type of existence led by a species, along 
with the special environment of that species, in some way or 
ways influences the evolution (inheritance) of such a 
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species. All this might occur, however, entirely apart from 
the inheritance of acquired characters; students of the sub. 
ject would like to know whether such evolution is ever 
assisted by such inheritance, and few among them consider 
that we already have complete knowledge of all the means 
of “acquirement” exercised by living matter. To open. 
minded investigators the results of the toad and salamander 
experiments fail to supply the much-desired proofs. |» 
Kammerer’s interpretation of these results, and througho.: 
the book, he utilizes a misconception of the réle of environ- 
ment in the development of a characteristic. He speaks 
repeatedly of one or another environment as changing a 
character, whereas environment is always one of the two 
things which form or constitute a character. Ten radical. 
ly different environments should yield the same character in 
as many different forms, and in none of these cases wou!) 
we observe a changed character. 

The experiments—the crucial or “deciding experiments” 
—on cutting off the siphons of the sea-squirts are not fully 
or convincingly presented. It happens that coincident wth 
the publication of this book, Fox has published the results 
obtained in a repetition of an essential part of these (Ciona 
experiments. Fox finds that repeated clippings of the siphons 
results in no elongation of the regenerated siphons. 

Numerous citations are made to the results of other in- 
vestigators on diverse biological problems, but the cases 
cited often have no real relation to the question of acquir: 
characters. This part of the book seems likely to con/use 
the layman more often than it convinces him. The main 
discussion is conducted in a depressing and unfortunate key. 
In a second—eugenical part—these bad bets are mostly off, 
and the courageous reader may here find the main theme 
applied to such subjets as Mutual Aid, Agriculture, Re- 


juvenation and Genius. 


December 3, 1924 


Oscar Ripp.e. 


A CORRECTION 
In the article, Injunctions and Contempt of Court, on p. 287 of 
The New Republic, Nov. 19, 1924, the last sentence attributed 
to Justice Brewer was not his, but that of the author. 





Contributors 


J. B. S. HALpANe is a reader in biochemistry at Cambridge 
University. 

A. R. Orace, proprietor and editor of The New Age, is the 
author of Consciousness: Animal, Human, and Super- 
man, etc. 

MAXWELL ANDERSON, co-author of What Price Glory? is on 
the staff of the New York World. 

Joun Dewey, educator and philosopher, spent last summer 
in Turkey studying educational conditions at the invi- 
tation of the government, 

VirciniA Woo-rF is the author of Night and Day and Mon- 
day or Tuesday. 

Stuart Cuase, author of The Challenge of Waste, is a mem- 
ber of the Labor Bureau of New York. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to current periodicals. Since 1917 he 
has been investigating the meat industry and packers 
under the Federal ‘Trade Commission. 

ALFreD STANFORD is the author of The Ground Swell and 
A City Out of the Sea. 

Eucene S. Baccer is a New York journalist, formerly for- 
eign editor of the New York Tribune. He is the au- 
thor of Eminent Europeans. 

Oscar Rippte is a scientific investigator and teacher on the 
research staff of the Carnegie Station for Experimental 
Evolution. He has written papers on the physiology 
of development. and reproduction, and on heredity. 
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would be God 


A new character, a new method, a new author 


Sound and Fury 


by JAMES HENLE 


Goody Guthrie is American and 20th century 
to the core; despite this and the fact that he is 
new to American fiction, his genealogy goes back 
to Fielding’s Tom Jones. He exhibits a robust- 
ness denied to the anaemic protagonist of so much 
current serious fiction; there is about him a 
swaggering courage, an innate generosity that 
would remind the reader of the two-gun hero 
of the Western thriller—were not Sound and 
Fury so well and so realistically written. 

AND THE ANTAGONIST 1s Gop—as He repre- 
sented by contemporary institutions, the Church, 
the State, Charity and Society. One by one 
Guthrie—this man who would be “his own mas- 
ter, his own judge, his own God”—is brought 
into conflict with them all. $2.50 


ALFRED A KNOPF 
730 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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For Chrisimas— 


The Treasured Gift 


For a gift of permanent value; a tribute to 
the good taste of the one who gives and of 
the one who receives, Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary is ideal. It is a gift to delight any- 
one who reads, writes, or studies, for it is 
a constant source of the information needed 
most frequently. This Christmas give the 
handsome Bible Paper edition of 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


DICTIONARY 


The Best Abridged Dictionary—It Is Based 
Upon Webster's New International 


ft of lasting, everyday value with its 
o4 ulary of 106,000 words—its dictionary of 
Biography—its Gazetteer department—its guide 
to rules of punctuatio use of capitals, ab- 
breviations, a —— gy - t. .-W 
other informa " 
— en book with 1700 illustrations. 1256 
pages; printed on Bible Paper. 
ll Hmp . Leather, ee 
flexible Fabrikoid, 00; 
art Canvas, $5.00. 
Purchase at your book 
store; or send order and 
vemsiétanes direct to as; 
or write for information 
and sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM 
COMPANY 


53 Broadway 
Springfield, Mass. 
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An Outstanding 
Book 





One of the most vi- 
tal of international 
questions today is as 
to the use of Block- 
ades as weapons of 
war. The author’s 
official position dur- 


Blockade 
and 


Sea Power 


ing the War, gives By 
him an authorita- MAURICE 
tive view. PARMELEE 











Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
New York 











A Half Hour Well Spent 


A well-informed state of mind on the world’s affairs 
is no more than a matter of half an hour’s reading. 


The source of information must, however, ‘« reli- 
able; news presented must be facts not fiction; odi- 
torial opinion must be reasoned judgment not insinu- 
ating propaganda. 


Ghe Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY 


presents in compact form all the important news of 
the world without suppression or distortion of facts. 


During more than a hundred years The Manchester 
Guardian has earned a unique reputation among the 
world’s journals for its frank and unbiased editoria) 
opinion, no less than for the accuracy of its news. 


Today, in more than sixty countries, readers find 
that given a half-hour of time each week The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly keeps their knowledge of 
the world’s affairs in repair and enables them to main- 
tain an intelligent outlook on all vital matters. 








MAIL COUPON BELOW 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
220 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

I enclose three dollars for a year's subscription to The 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to me 
direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the cur- 
rent issue. 
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$200 to- $2000 


Paid for 
Short Stories 


Magazine editors and motion picture pro- 
ducers are searching the country for new 
— and are offering thousands of dollars 

of $200 in addition to the usual payments 
of $200 to $2000 for short stories and $500 
to $2000 for motion picture scenarios. 


Have You the Urge to Write? 
Tf you have a creative imagination and the natural 
ility to write, there is no reason why you cannot 
the established technique of writing and sell 
best 
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proof that this can be done is that 
of men and women like yourself are actually 
it. Many of them did not dream that they 
ever into the ranks of the professional 
ters until the Palmer Institute of Authorship 
showed them the secrets of story building. 


Unknown Writer Receives $10,000 
for One Story 


Er gt 


4 


jorida, 
scenario contest conducted by the Chicago Daily 
NX in _ eameanien ith the Goldwyn Pictures 


i Blake Mesaside, another Palmer stu- 
dent, won the second prize of $1000, and seven 
$500 tt ot ay Fs? 

“J ent of the Storm” and “The White Sin” 
were also written by Palmer students. These two 
re were produced by us, through the Palmer 


in 
motion picture theatres throughout the country. 
Each author received $1000 in advance and 
share in the profits on a royalty basis. 
Mrs. ra White Elijah won & $2500 prize for 
“The and sold 


her we 

her earl f screen story, “Wagered Love,” to D. W. 
Griffith. Our Sales ent sold two stories for 

Winsor Josselyn in one month! 


Well-known Writers Help You 


The success of Palmer students is due simply and 
ectely to Ce Kact thet you cinly wader Ge 
rection of men and women who are well-known 
ts and motion picture writers. 
“Wes learn to write by writing. Yow are given 
the manuscript and continuity of famous motion 
picture scenarios to analyze and study at home in 
Spare time. You write actual stories and 7 
which we help you to sell through our Story 
Department right here in Hollywood, with Sw 
Sentatives in New York and Chicago, 


Distinguished Mew at Helm 


Aiding in the work of discovering and training 
mew writers are such distinguished men as 
Frederick Palmer, author and educator; Clayton 
Hamilton, well-known playwright and author-edu- 
cator; Brian Hooker, formerly of the Fac culty of 
Yale ‘and Columbia Universities; Frederic Taber 
Cooper, author-educator; C. Lot ag Sullivan, 
acreen writer and director; James R. Quork, edi- 
tor and publisher of Photoplay Magasi ae, and 
Rob Wagner, author and motion picture director. 


THIS 106-PAGE BOOK FREF 
“The New Road to Authorship” 


Rata pie Bye Da 
y-step m St W 
aeer Writing and Dramatic =A ; 
riticism—gives full details of 
fn success of Palmer students 
and describes the Palmer 
olarship Foundation, which 
gives ambitious men and wo- 





PaLMer INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated mith Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
Dept. 32-M, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your 106-page book, “The New Road to Author- 
ship,” and full details of the Palmer Scholarship 
Foundation. I am most interested in 

Photoplay Writing [) Short Story Writing 
0 Dramatic Criticism 


0 English Expression [ Saslows Letter Writing 


Name _ 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
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LABOR TEMPLE SCHOOL | 


5 lectures on “American Literature,” by John Macy 
Thursdays, 8:30 p. m., 239 East 14th St., Dec. 4—Mark Twain. 


0 ee 8:90 p.m, Baptist Church, Second Ave. and 11th 
8:30 m., n ve. an t 
St.—Dec. 8, Botticelli; Dec. 10, Renaissance Architecture; 
Dec. 17, Leonardo. 


} 
25 lectures on “The Modern Drama,” by Will Durant 
Sundays, 5 p. m., 9 Second Ave.—Nov. 30, Moliére; Dec. 7, Congreve. | 


Call Lexington 4161 for details. 


DARROW NEARING DEBATE 


“IS THE HUMAN RACE WORTH WORKING FOR?” 
Sunday, November 30, 2:30 p. m.—Town Hall, 113 W. 48rd St. 
Tickets: $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 at Box Office and Rand School, 7 East 15th 8t. 


Dec. 6, 3:30 p. m., Rand School John Langdon-Davies 
“Can Science Save Society?” 


Harry Allen Overstreet, B.A.., B.SC. 


Professor of Philosophy, City College of New York 


“PHILOSOPHY IN PRESENT DAY LIFE” 
COMMUNITY CHURCH AUDITORIUM 


Park Avenue and 34th Street 
SIX LECTURES 
Thursday Evenings, at 8:15: Dec. 11, 18, Jan. 8, 15, 22, 29 


Course Ticket, $3.50, can be secured at the office of the 
a Charch, 12 Park Avenue. Single Admission 85c. 

















The fiw School for Social Research 


announces the following Lectures by 


NORMAN ANGELL 
Dec. 8.—Democracy and the Main Street Mind. 
Dec, 5.—Disorders of Public Opinion: Recent Cases in Europe. 
Lectures begin at 5:20 P.M. 

















465 West 23d St. Admission $1 New York City 
DEBATE on PRO a 
ame CLARENCE REV. JOHN HAYNES | oe 
DARROW «ou HOLMES 
(Against) 


Chairman, Hon. Reyal 8. Copeland 
Sunday, December 14, 3 P. M. 
Manhattan Opera House, 34th St., W. of 8th Ave. 


Tickets $1.10, $1.65, $2.20, $2.75. Box seats $3.30 
On sale at the office of or direct by mail from 


THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
600 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. City (Lengacre 10434-4447) 
ome | N. B.—Out-of-towners desiring a printed stenographic report of | ™ = 
this debate should send us their names. 


‘WI HA pes HOPKING p Lamour 
Psy, eT Ou WAX 
( : EVS.8.30-MATINEES 
malttietinen DR | EF THURS. & SAT. 2:30 
Lawrence Stallings 
"REAL and RINGING and FIERCELY GOOD-HIMORED’ G LORY 
— kobert Littell New Reoublic 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 
THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE We have over 1,000,000 (Secondband and 























. 





New) on every conceivable subject in stock. 
0g Cock On approval. Also Rare Books and Sets of 
Frid Bve. 5 a Dean Authors. Catalogues free. Mention re 
Mastin, “The “Psychology, of Social quirements. Commissions executed. 
Unrest in the Middle Ages.” FOYLES 


Bunday Even Dec Dove the Modern | 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Englsnt 


eee —s Most?” ee ia - 
vesdaay ve., Dec. 9—J Lan > ° 
“ States in Eng- Hundreds Stand in Line in Philadel- 
Device “Labor Stateomen l= US | ghia te Bay THE SUNDAY TRAN- 
SCRIPT. This Is Not True as to \0/ 


“Rr Other Publication on Earth. Nevef 
EARN $25 WEEKLY Solicited an Advertisement in Seventy: 
spare time, writing for newspapers, megs: five Years. Six different copies fot 


right ie A eit Twenty-five cents. Sunday Transcript 
PRESS SYNDICATE, 1060, St. Leuls, Me. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 











Fiction 


gear of The New Republic: 





Any of the following books with « 


WINTER © READING 





The New 
REPUBLIC 











Biography 
Any of the following books with «a 
year of The New Republic: 


Combination 
Rate 
A STORY TELLER’S STORY 
by Sherwood Anderson. 
Huebsch. $3.00 
FRAGMENTS FROM MY DIARY 
by Maxim Gorky. 
McBride. $3.00 
INTIMATE LETTERS OF JAMES 
GIBBONS HUNEKER 
Boni & Liveright. $7.00 
JOHN KEATS 
by Amy Lowell. 2 vols, 
Houghton, Mifflin. $10.00 
MARK TWAIN'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
2 vols. Harper. $10.00 12.50 
WOODROW WILSON: THE MAN, 
HIS TIMES, HIS TASK 
by William Allen White. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $5.00 


$6.00 
6.00 
9.50 


12.50 


7.50 


Poetry 


HONEY OUT OF THE ROCK 
by Babette Deutsch. 
Seltzer. $1.50 
THE NEW SPOON RIVER 
by Edgar Lee Masters 
Boni & Liveright. $2.50 


5.00 


5.50 


Miscellaneous 


PRIMITIVE RELIGION 
by Robert H. Lowie. 
Bont & Liveright. $3.50 
STICKS AND STONES 
y Lewis Mumford. 
Boni & Liveright. $2.50 
THE MASTERS OF MODERN ART 
by Walter Pach. 
Huebsch. $3.50 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
by W. H. Rivers. 
Knopf. $4.00 
MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 
by D. H. Lawrence. 
Seltzer. $2.50 
THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 
by Benedetto Croce. 
Harcourt. $2.25 


BEYOND THE PLEASURE 
PRINCIPLE 


by Sigmund Freud. 
Boni & Liveright. $1.50 
THE DISCOVERY OF 

IN'. ELLIGENCB 

by Joseph K. Hart. 6.75 

Century. $4.00 

REASON AND NATURE: THE 

SIGNIFICANCE OF SCIENTIFIC 

METHOD 


by Morris R. Cohen. 
Harcourt. $3.00 


6.55 


5.50 


6.75 


5.50 


5.25 


5.00 


6.00 


6.50 . 








City ed 





eee eee ereereee 


<a for one year with your 
THE DARK CLOUD favorite magazine or one 
by T ym ag $2.00 5.00 of the books listed on 
ba <p Bo Burke. this page. 
od A. & C. Boni. $2.50 5.50 These combinations 
THE a dl A CRIMB are made in accordance 
Doubledwy, Page. $2.50 5.50 with The New Repub- 
hy Wald omg aq lic’s policy of offering its 
Boni & Liveright. $2.00 5.00 about -to-become — sub- 
THE WHITE MONKEY 
te debe Galsworthy. ms scribers at regular in- 
Seribner. $2.00 b. tervals the opportunity 
BALISAND "por vere seh thei 
by Joseph Se TP 5.50 of obtaining with their 
senii ocanael.$ us subscription, books and 
by Sidney Howard. 5.00 magazines at a substan- 
aimee 5 , tial saving. If the book 
by John Masefield. r magazin 
eta Rae pele .00 5.00 oO 7 & e you would 
THE GOLDEN DOOR rather have is not listed 
by Eve co : 
7 Beye Selteor, $209 6.00 here, write The New Re- 
ARNOLD WATERLOW public for a special price. 
wie $2.50 5.50 Similarly if you desire 
= Glenway W — _ more than one book or 
. Piece $2.50 5.50 magazine, The New Re- 
“ WE. Woodward. ‘ public will quote you a 
tazane  2a7POr $2.00 5. money saving price. Re- 
by Henri Beraud. 5.50 call also that you may 
aie 0 ; buy all your books co- 
by Selma Lagerléf, _ 5.50 operatively through The 
—_ ENCHANTED wanDeann New Republic and make 
y Nicolai Lyeskov. saving agai 
McBride. $2.50 5.50 | # .- a 
next renewal. 
Essays 
sTRAWS AND, PRAYER-BOOKS 
ame ranc . 
B , McBride. $2.50 Bs 5.50 Magazines 
MPRESSIONS AND COMME . 
ae rig oe a 6.00 The New Republic for one year with 
oughton, Mifftin. 33. . 
IN PRAISE OF ENGLAND uN AMERICAN MERCURY $7.60 
by H. J. Messingham. THE NATION 8.50 
tt . 
PREJUDICES: FOURTH SERIES SHE CENTURY 8.00 
by H. L. Mencken. 5.50 THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 8.00 
Knopf. $2.50 
CENTERVILLE, 0. 8) A DIAL 8.00 
by ree. Merz. ea 5.00 
PENCILLINGS abba Ss 
by J. Middleton Murry. 6.00 The SE New 
Seltzer. $3.00 RE P U B L I Cc 
421 West 21? Street 
New York City 
For the enclosed $.........- 
Book or magazine........ sade sovsbanse SUMREM ee GecSdensccecceceeenes eeeeeee 
Name CeCe eee eee eee eee TOPO P OPO REPU P OPER E PEE EEE SESS Street eereere 


Sree eereereeeeee State eeere 


you may send me The New Republic for one year and the following book or magazine: 


SOOO E EEE ee eee eee eee ee eeeey 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 
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The Macmillan Company Presents for Your Approval Seven Books 


any one of which would make an ideal Christmas present. The assortment 
is varied, and provides a subject for any type of person. Most of them are 
beautifully illustrated, and all are bound with the highest sense of artistry. 








American Homes of Today Augusta Owen Patterson 


Illustrated. Price $15.00 
This is a study of the finest types of domestic architecture produced in the United States, from the point of view both 


of architect and owner. 


It is one of the most beautifully illustrated books of recent years. The author has created 


an artistic and readable book, which unquestionably contains the finest single gallery of modern American architec. 


tural photographs yet compiled. 


The Pipe Book 


Alfred Dunhill 


Cutins cm 00 See tla eaten nn eee 
4 full-page in black and so. and 230 
printed in the text. $7.5 


Stick daly tdi tinted cite Boe th tie antes eae 
does this fascinating book make its appeal. From the 
roughly fashioned lump of mud which serves the Hot- 
tentot as pipe, to the exquisitely wrought products of 
London and Vienna, the Pipes of All Peoples and of all 
Times are passed under review. Many quaint legends 
and grotesque customs associated with pipe smoking are 
brought to light and a new solution, based on recent 
revolutionary scientific discoveries, is offered to the age- 
old question, “Who smoked the first pipe?” 


The Old-World 


House 
Herbert Cescinsky 


Two volumes. 700 illustrations. Price $17.50 


This is a book dealing with decoration and antique fur- 
niture written by a recognized authority. It is directed 
to the person of discrimination and good taste who 
wishes to furnish his home with originals or copies of 
English models of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The many illustrations—about seven hundred in 
all—make the work equally valuable both for dealer and 
collector. Handsomely bound and printed on the finest 


art paper. 


Maria Chapdelaine 
Louis Hemon 


Many full page and — = me by Wilfred Jones. 


Louis Hemon’s classic story # the #rench Canadian 
girl, “Maria Chapdelaine,” has been given a beautiful 
in this new edition, with ae in color 


shave ae uae of br cen das bec, ea 
alone. I have never seen this sort of writing 
more beautifully and unconsciously done.”—Zona Gale. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Prices subject to change on publication 





x 5 gram tft tart eees haceing” —New York World 
Ask your dealer to show you these books. You will find him interested in helping you make the proper se/ection. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


{ Etchers and Etching 


Joseph Pennell 


New Edition. Iustrated. Price $12.50 


oseph Pennell has revised his book on “Etchers andj 
tching” and has added a new preface on the situation 
in the field of etching in America today, and a new 
chapter on the teaching of etching. The book, hand- 
somely and artistically bound in -buff buckram and 
stamped in gold, contains a number of large reproduc. 
tions, many of them measuring as much as six by cight 


Leaves from the 
Golden Bough 


Lady Frazer 


Sixteen full-page illustrations by H. M. Brock. Price $3.00 


Those who know and value Frazer’s astonishingly com- 
plete collection of folk-lore, witchcraft, taboos, demon- 
ology, mythology, and other attempts to explain the 
wonders of nature and divert its evils must whet their 
appetites for a new delight. Lady Frazer has collected 
the choice stories and legends from her husband’s work 
into a volume which, sympathetically and attractively 
illustrated by H. M. Brock, results in a gift book ofs 
high order of excellence. 


Gentlemen of 
the Jury 


Francis L. Wellman 


Illustrated with full page portraits. Price $4.00 


“Francis L. Wellman’s ‘The Art of Cross Examinatior’ 
was as popular with the general reader as with lawye™ 
‘Gentlemen of the Jury’ lifts the curtain even higher. 


doesn’t know about what goes 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 














